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PREFACE 



ThiS'is a -re port on the work of the Office of Library Independent Study 
and Guidance Projects, College Entrance Examination Board and the public^ 
libraries that have participated in the program. The material presented ia 
the following pages provides a histbrical and descriptive analysis of ac- 
complishments between July of 197}2 and June of 1975. Coverage includes . 
project planning and coordination ^ctivities at the national level, and service 
planning, staff training and service testing and evaluation at the individual * 
library level. The data included in this repprt l^epresent the first efforts of 
the participating libraries in descrjibing the adult independent learner, in 
characterizing learning projects, arid in evaluating the effectiveness of in- 
depth advisory and information sujDport services. 

A second report will be published in August of 1976. This report will 
provide analyses, interpretations !and projections based on the data collected 
by the li^braries between July of 1975 and May of 1976. During this period, 
data Vvill be collected using a common format which evolved from the work 
and experience of the libraries in the service testing phase. These data 
will be analyzed by a centralized computer facility. This will allow for the 
examination of relationships among data categories describing the learner, 
the learning project and the services. The aggregation of results across the 
libraries will provide the .basis for stronger conclusions about public library 
service to independent learners and for projections to future service levels' . 
anticipated by both participating libraries and other public libraries interested 
in offering these services . • , 

The work" described in this report was funded by the** Council on Library 
Resources, the National Endowment for the Humanities and the United States 
Office of Education, Office of Library Research & Demonstration. The find-- 
ings do not reflect the position or the policies of any of these agencies. 
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/ I. OVERVIEVV 

•7 ' " . ' . 

k. PROBLEM STA TEivIKWT 

/ There are a large number of adults vvho are actively iiivolved in continuing 
r their education. Evidence of this involvement is cle'lirly shown in the national 
survey of 114,000", 000 adults conducted by Johnstone and Rivera (1965) 1. 
Their results indicated that 25,000,000 adults were'enguged in so.rie form of 
educational activity, and that '9, 000, 000 of these adults were pursuing a 
learning interest on their own, outside of a formalized educational program.... 
More recently, the Educational Testing Service? sponsored a survey of the 
learning desires and activities of 3,900 adults . The results shov/ed that 77% 
.of these adults wore interested in gaining more skill or knowledge in a selected 
area of interest. Some of the adults were pursuing their learning through 
formal, structured programs such as classes, correspondence .courses and on- 
the-job training; some were pursuing their learning throjugh independent study; 
others had not initiated any learning activity . 

Of particular interest in both these surveys is the finding that many ad,ults 
have electtd to sttidy and learn at ';heir own pace, employing their ov/n style 
of learning . These independent learners are pursuing the same goals as those 
enrolled in formal courses of study; they are interebted in accidemic credit, 
they are working for job chcuige or advancement, the^ are concerned with 
acquiring more knowledge or increasing their skill in a personal practical 
area. The principal difference 'between the formal, aduit learner and independent 
adult learner is the external support that is pr6vided to the 'learning process. 
The formal learner is provided with both the direction and the resources of the 
institution^hc/she is attending; the independent learner has not had such sup- 
port specifically available . Scattered efforts in educational planning anci in 

^•rohnStono, J . \V . C. , and Rivera, R. J.^ Vo\untcers for Loarning; A Study of 
the Educacianal Pursuits of .American Adults . Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co . , 
1955. . 

2 

,Carp, A., Peterson, R., and Roelfs, P. "Learning Interests and Experiences 
of Adult Amoricans , " in Planning Non-Traditional Programs by Patricia Cross 
and John Valley . San Francisco: Jossey-JBass, 1974;^ • 



the provision of reading materials have existed But they have not been go- 
ordinated o'- well mirketed.. As a result, the independent leariler and the in- 
dividual who might become an independent learner hav^ not had the services 
enjoyed by the learner associated with a learning institution. 

• .The purpose of the current project has been to involve public libraries in ^ 
the provision of services to support the learning and information needs of the 

aduit independent learner. The public library was selected because it repfe- 

7-*^"^^ ' 

sents a major information resource in-^he community and because its primary 

function is to serve the community as an information center. 

B. PROGRy\M BACKGROUND 

The first formal involvement of ihc public library with the independent 
learner occurre| in 1970-1972 . During this lime period the staff of the College 
Level Examination Program, College Entrance Examination Board, worked . 
closely, with four public library systems^ in the development and testijig of an 
information service for adults interested in gaining college credit by examin- 
ation. The focus of this service was to m&ke adults in the local communities 
aware of the college level testing program and its requirements, and to provide* v 
study planning and material support to those preparing to take examinations. 
The experiences of the libraries in this service program led to four major con- 
clusions. Fi^st, the public library is^^n appropriate institution for dissemi- 
nating information al?out non-traditional educational opportunities; the ad- 
vertising efforts of the libraries gcncraled a large number of inquiries about 
the testing pl^ogram. Second, the librarian serving the adult learner needs 
training in helping the learner devise a plan of study. Third, coordination of 
proTDlems and progress among the participating libraries would be helpful, 
rourth, a system for evaluating the' effectiveness of services is needed. 

The results of this early work 4ed to the establishment of the Office ol 
Library Independent Study and Guidance Projects vvithin the College /In trance 



Examination Board in July of 1972. This office was jointly funded for a three 
year period by the Council on Library Resourcgs, the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, the United States Office of Education Office 6i Library Re- - 
search & Demonstration and the CollQcje Entrance Exam-ination Board. The 
functions of t.he National Office include:' 

• Identifying and describing. services for adult independent learners. •. 

« Encouraging public Ubraries^in different areas of the country to 

participate in the planning and testing of services to indepenaent 
0^ learners in their respective communities . 

# Providing participating libraries with training in both service plali- 
ning and service provision . ' ' " 

«. Assisting participating libr^->-^es. in the testing and evaluation of 
planned services , 

The N'ationai Office took two approaches to implementing its program. The 
first approach involved working with individual library systems; the second 
approach involved working with a state-wid^' system. Much of what was 
learned \vith the individual libraries in the way of training, service and ev^^l- 
uation was used in che state-wide program. 

c. deVelopment.of the service concept 

A major focus of the National- Office during the first several months v/as 
the identification of .leeded services and the development of a general de- 
scription of these services. The^sources used in this process included 
literature reviews, discussions with experts in decision-making and educa- 
tional guidance, intei-views with wor-king librarians, a national survey of 
library ditectors and librarians, and a national goal-setting meeting attended 
by librarians, educators and leaders in the business community. The surveys 
of directors and librarians. were used to describe the existing service objectives 
and, service programs for adults, ..and to obtain the attitudes of librarians re- 
garding future service priorities. The" -literature search and the discussions. 
With the experts were used to identify and describe services that would bo most 



usotul to thq adult indepcnddit learner. The interviews with working librarians 
were used to determine the general attitudes of librarians towards the provision 
of spepially designed, in-depth support s.ervices to the independent learner. 
The analysis and synthesis cf these sources of information led to a general 
description of the needed services and the identification of the potential, users 
of these services. This syrithesis was accomplished, at the National Goals 
-^^eminar-T-held at Wingspread in Racine, Wisconsin/ 

At :hi5 point in the program the potential user of the new services was 
considered to be any adult <!vlio wa.s planning to become involved or was in- 
volved in a serious, sustained effort to learn independe. tly of a formal institu- 
tion . No restrictions were placed on^either the goals or the content interest of 
the learner. Thus, a learner could be working toward academic credit, toward 
job improvement or toward the acquisition of a new skill or knowledge for pur- 
poses of personal development , ' ' 

[ The services identified as being responsive to the independent learner 
were of two types: Advisory Services and Information Support Services . 
These services differed significantly from the traditional reference service in 
that they involved a close working relationship between the learner and the 
librarian advisor in developing a learning plan and selecting resources in the 
library and the communitY to implement the learning plan. This process implied 
a much more intensive interaction between the learrier and the librarian advisor 
thah had boon practiced in the past. ' Basically,* the librarian advisor would 
serve as a link; between the needs of the learner and the resources available 

to satisfy those needs , . , : 

♦ ■ . . 

Table 1 shows a WeakdCwn.pf .the Advisory and Infoi'mation Support Ser- 
vices. The Advi39ry' Service is cotpposed of two parts: diagnosis of learning, 
need and development of learning* plan,. The process of diagnosing the lec^rning 
n'eed requires the learner and the advisor to work together to desferib(5 y/fiot the 
learner wants to achieve by the end 6t thp learning project, the limiting factors 



•Table 1 . Adult Independent Learning Servic.es 



Advisory Service 



Diagnosis of 
Learning Need 



• Gontent area 6i in- 
' -teres t ' * 

• Learner's background 
in selected content 
area 

Lesj;-ning style prefer- 
ences ^ 

- Forrnct (books, films, 
• tapes, etc.) 

- Location (homev 
. library, etc.) 



Development of 
Learning Plan 



learning 

• Sequence of 
learning 



Informatio'n Support Service 



Selection of Resources 



i,"Mnt:/^_HP^1,c (print, V^SPfil, fll^fltQ.,. 

etc.) 

• Guides to maj^eriais (study 

guides, reading lists, bibii-^ 
ographies) 

e Referral (inside library', outside 
library) 

• Learning events "(group discus- 
sion ^ field trips, etc>) 



on the content area of interest, what the learner already knows, and how the 
learner prefers to learn. The learner and the advisor need to develop a shared 
understanding of the learner's goal (academic credit, job advancement, 
practical skill, etc.) , the dimensions of the content area of interest/ the 
learner's background in the selected area and the learning method (books, 
films, small group discussions) and the learning location (library, home, etc.) 
most preferred by the learner. This shared understanding of goals, content 
and learning style provides the basis for constructing a meaningful learniny 
plan. ° ' _ ■ 

The learning plan is the vehicle which describes how the learner gets 
from where he/ she is now to where he/she wants. to cjo . The first step in^e- 
veloping the plan involves the specification of various learning approaches 
which match both the learning needs and the styles of learning preferred by 
tne learner. These approaches might involve combinations of print and 



«erJc 
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non-print material or a mixture of Lbrary and community r.osources. In this step 
the .advisor draws on knowjedge and experience of available -resources' wfiich. 
may meet the learning need. The second step in learning plan development is 
the sequencing of the learner's activifies . This requires a specification of 
how the learner will begin and how he/she will progress through the learning 
— pr-ajiict. 

The information support services shown in Table 1 are used by the learner 
^ and the advisor to implement the learning plan . The se~ser vices involve the - 
provision of specific materials, the selection of specific community acjencies 
for referral and the design of specific learning events to meet the learner's 
., needs. As each information service is used by the learner, it should be eva'- 
uated for its usefulness to the iQarning project . These evaluations provide 
further direction for the next steps in the learning project. Feedback of this 
type might lead to" extensive modifications or expansions of the original plan. 

D. THE PR OGR.fVM WITH INDIVIDUAL LIBRARY .SYCTrMR ' 

^Ti^^i? '■ 7 — .. . . 

1 .. Sei-deMdfi of Progfam - Pa rticipants I 

-^^tloiicurrent with the service conoeef development work, the National 
Office was actively ciigaged ip identifying library systems interested in 
pGrticipating in the program. Libraries choosing to participate would use their 
own resources to plan, test, evaluate and implernent services for adults in^'^ ; 
. their respective communities. The National Office would provide each pame- 
ipqnt with guidance in service planning, with training in sei"vicc-^provision k 
and with assistance in the service testing, evaluation and implementation 
work.. 

The selection of libraries to participate was based on recommendations 
^om^ the-Tcmerrcan Library Association and on interest shown by libraries re- 
sponding tp the survey. Through this process twelve libraries v/ere identified. 




.and were able to make their specific rccommondcitions concerning project goals 
and the natur43 of services to be provided . Following thia meeting each lil^raty 
was asked to sign a letter of commitment to the program . Eleven of the 
twelve libraries made this commitment. - - . 

2 . Service Planning hv Participating Libraries ■ - 

, ^ ^ In June of 1973 representatives from the participating librviries attended 
a model development seminar at Glen Isle on the Platte, Bailey^ Colorado/ One 
of the purposes of this seminar v/as to initiate the service planning' process. 
Following a general orientation to program plannirig methods, the lijDrariGs 
weviB divided into three groups, each .focusing on planning in one service area. 

o 

The three planning°areas were the advisory service, the use of library resources, 
^nd the development of on educational referral service. Preliminary service 
plans were then developed by each library. This planning process followed 
the ^steps outlined in the program planning metiiod . 

Further planfiing, delineation and evaluation of services was conducted ' 
over a one ye'ar period by Program Planning and Evaluation groups in each of 
the participating libraries . During this time, additional training and guidance 
in the progra^i planning process was provided by the National Office. The * 
planning groups were composed of librarians representing different positions 
in the library Irom administration to librarian on the floor. ^By June cf 1974 
each library had developed o full plan of services for iti^ respective .community 
of aciiiijs and had created a schedule for testing and implementing the plan. 
'These plans included service objectives, service characteristics and pro- 
cedures for service provision. In addition to the service plans, procedures 
and forms were designed by each library to aid in the evaluation of the' 
seivice. ' , ^ 

3 . ' Training for Service Provision . ^ ^ 

Four b'asic areas Qf training for service provision were identified 
at the National Goals Seminar:'' Understanding the Adult Learner', Decision 

7 

■■■ '. ' . ^ 18 



Making and Educational Planning, j[ntervievving Techniques and Guiding the 
Learner in the Use of Study Materials . It was- felt that a general coverage of 
these areas would provide the libra^rian who would be serving as an advisor'- 
with a bettor understanding of the cjdult independept learner, his/her learning 

.needs and procedures for working With the learner to satisfy these needs. 
A group of consultants was selected by the National Office to "conduct 

''TFveTraining . i fgimnrouTliTTUirT oi il n •'• &f-th^ feai---afH5e5-^-epeH'JFe^4ated-at_ 



Glen Isle to particijpating library representatives fo-- their review and comment, 

Some revisions. in both specific content and method of presentation were made 
at this seminar. 

During the fall 

conducted at each 



of 19 73 and the 



spring of 1974 training workshops were '• 
jibr^ry in each of the four recommended areas . These 
VYorkshops wore attpnded primarily by members of the planning groups and by 
Hbrarians wno v/ould be serving as advisors; however, in some cases the 
workshop was expanded to include clerical and|support staff. In most of the 
libraries,. foUow-up sessions were j:onducted by selectea staff members. The 
overall evaluation of the training sequence was, generally positive although 
there was a feeling that some of the 



material prpsented was too general and 



could not be easily applied to the situations in |which the advisor would be 
working. Based on this reaction it v/as felt that more training would be re- 
quired for the advisors v/hen they actually started to work with learners . 

In August of 1974 a model for fukher traihir^g plan development was pre- 
sented to the libraries at a conferencie held in Pirinceton, New Jersey. This 
modoi. suggested that additional trairling conducted at each lu/ary be derived 
from the ta£5ks of the advisor and thej skill and knowledge alssociated with the 
performance of these tasks. During the fall. of 1974^am1 the spring of 1975 
paLtAcipa ting libraries vvorked on dovfelopmg trai;rfng plans using this.moaei. 



•^A con-sultont for interviewing techni(^iu<?i had not been selected at this tirr.o. 



\c 
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Training sessions resulting from_ these plans were conducted in several of 

the libraries. In somo instances, sessions were providetl by loGoi consulconts; 

the v/ork of these consultants v/as funded by the National Office. 

4 . Service Testing and Evaluation - ' ' ' 

Service testing programs were iJiitiated by nine lib/aries between 
August of 1974 and Januaiy of . Th^e tests have involved the provision 
of sei-vipe to adult learners in the com.Tiunity and the evaluation of these 



sprvices by both the learners and the iibrarian~iravilors~worHlTC^ 

learners. 

' There were throe general purposes for conducting the service tests,. The 
first was to-bxa^nine the feasibility of offering in-depth advisory and information 
support services to the adult independent learner through the public library. 
Could adult learning needs be identified, could learning plans be devised and 
could plans be implemented satisfactorily with library and community resources 
The second purpose of the test was to modify and elaborate the planned pro- 
cedures for working with the adult learner, and to link learning needs to the 
appropriate resources. Whit steps should the advisor .follow in diagnosing a" 
learning -need, in developing a learning plan, in coordinating, with community 
agencies? The third purpose of the test was to examine the effectiveness of 
the data collection systems for evaluating services. Were the appropriot'e 
data being collected, were forms easy to use, how should data be handled 
for summary purposes ? , • ' 

Each participating library designed and implemented its-own service test 
and its own evaluation system. Since the basis for the testing programs<was , 
to gain more knoWlcsdgei about the 'provision of the service and its acceptability 
ami 1udged--trsGftilness--to4etinners-rTOost of the libraries began by offering 
services on a small scale. As knov/ledge was gained, sor^yices were ex- / 
pandod. Some of the libraries limited their learners by selecting q specific 
target group: adults interested in academic credit, adults interested in / - . 
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vocational change or advancement • Other libraries limited their service tost 
to'^one or a small number of locations in the system. All of tbe libraries offered 
advisory and information support services. These services were advertised to 
the community using a variety of media-: newspapers, "radio, television, 
brochures, in-library displays . Some of the publicity used was designed al 
the national level, other materials were locally developed. 

Although each of the libraries designed an evaluotion system to^satisfv 
ICS uniquoireecTs , mo"st ot~the data collection "^categories were common acrosT 
the libraries.^ That is, the libraries were asking the same questions and at- 
tempting to demonstrate success in similar areas. The service testing program 
led to many changes in data collection forms and procedures. The libraries 
found that the iaitially designed data collection forms were difficult to use 
and did not provide alKbf the needed data. In some cases ^questions were 
dropped bocalise ihey provided useless information. , * 

In May of 1975 a common data collection and evaluation system was de- 
signed from%e forms being used by the participating libraries. The four 
major data collection profiles included in this system arQ: the Learner Pro- 
file, the Service Profile, the Institutional Profile and tlie Communications 
Profile, The Learner Profile deals with questions of who is the adult learner, ^ 
what does he/she want to learn and how does he/slie -prefer to learn . The 
Service, Profile is concerned with tl,ie services that were provided and the use- 
fulness of those services as judged by the learner and by the advisor. The 
Institutional Profile focuses on issues of personnel time and material cost 
associated with service provision. The Communication Profile dealt, with 
assessincj the effectiveness of various methods of publicizing the service. 
This common evaluation sy^ate-jrv v/ill be ti-spd by-^M-of -t-hc librurios during - 
1975-1976. The data collected will be analysed monthly by, a computer; this 
ap:ilysis will provide results lot each library and across all libraries. The 
b?\sic function of this analysis is to provide input into decisions to modify or 
eJ^pand services . . * 

10 * 



Service tests were C9nductcd by nine libraries. These tests ranged in time 
from six to ten months. A summaiy of data, collected by the libraries during the 
service tests-shows that 1,61 7 adult learners wore identified, and that 54% of these 
used the service more than once. Of the learners who have evaluated ihe service, 

■ 88% indicated overall satisfaction, 97% would use th^ service again, and 96?S 
would recommend the service to a friend. Evaluatic^s of specific services 
ranged from 68% of the learners finding needed materials available to 93% ex- 

r pcriencing a P05i-tiA'e^;©fk4nt5-rel-a-tiene}«:p-vvith-chcttdvisor;-. 

i:. fHE STA'ri--wiDT: prog ram 

1 . Selection of A Pai ticipant 

Mow York State' became interested in tlie independent study program ' 

* 

through their state librorian who attended the National Goals Seminar in April 
of 1973 . Yho initial interest was formalized into a general commitment to 
participate in the program following a series of meetings between representa- 
tive of the Mational Office and members of the New York State iibrdVy admin- 
istration. This commitment led to the formulation of a State Planning Commit- 
teo with the assistance of the Division of Library Development, State Depart- . 
mont of Education. 

2 . Planning Activities 

Planning in New York State differed significantly from the planning 
conducted by the individual library participants . In New York State the first 
concern was that all libraries in the state recognise the feasibility of the 
independent study program. "£iie second concern v/as that these libraries 
agree to participate in training cpnductod by the National Office. This trailing • 
would enable them to provide in-depth advU(3Fy and information support services'. 
Essentially, the function of the state planning group was to encourage ac- 
ceptance, to coordinate efforts of participating libraries and to organize the, 
overall training plan . ' ' . ' 
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.-The first work of the State Planninc; Committee wos to plan a stcte-wide 
coni'erdnce to encpurQ<'G librarians in the sfate to accepl the progra.Tt-and to 
agree to training. This meeting, held in Sagamore, Wew York", in October of- 
973, was a.tended by representatives from 22 library systems. The outcome 
of the meeting was general agreement on the ne^d for service to the adult 
' independent learner through the Mbrary.and on the need for training. Many of 
the activities during this meeting were glided by representatives from four of 
the inili^^idualJibrarias^participatingOnJ^e-IsiaUoria^^ 



had already begun the service planning process and had made inicial decisions 
about training . , . ' ' [ 

Following the conference the State was organized into three regional 
planning and trainihg areas: New York City Metropolitan Region and two 
up-state regions". The New York City Region crer-ted a Metropolitan Planning 
Group which has been active in planning and coordinating both training for 
library administrators and staff, and in developing a publicity campaign for 
advertising the service. ^-^^ 

In M:.rch of 1975, representatives from libraries in the New York Metro- 
politan Region attended q workshop on program planning and evaluation . A 
good portion of the workshop was devoted to presentations and demonstrations 
by throG of the individual libraries .participating in the program . These present- 
ations v/cro-aimed &l giving a first-hand view of how a planning and- evaluation 
model can be used to plan a service in the library. Th.\s was the first exposure 
of librarians in Now ^ork State to the service planning process . New York 
Public Library, Queens Borough Public Library and Brooklyn Public Library have 
used the model to.dovelop service plans. 

3 . Troininq Activit ies 

. if >v 

■ 'Tho^ decision made at the Sagamore meeting was that the trairin.-! 
arcicis .needed in" New York State were the same as those being offered to tho 
individual libraiy participants. Tliese were: Understanding the Adult Learner, 
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Decision Making and Educational Plavining, Planping with the Sclf-Directe/a 
Adul: Leorner, and Guiding tho Lenrner in the Use of Study Materials. 

The training organization and procedure used by New York State wag dif- 
feirent than that cnnployod in the individual libraries . In the individual 
iibrarioG, staff members received training directly froci the National Office 
consultants . This training was followed up by mini-workshops conducted by 
library ctafS. Those two sessions were attended by the same individuals . In 
N'ov.'-York State a transfer training concept was applipd. Each library system 
ppointod a team loader and rgroup" of team members . The team leaderlisuaTry" 



had an administrative role in adiilt services . Moijibers of the teams attended 
a scries of training sessions conducted by the consultants employed by the 
National Office. The job of thc'team was to take the material presented by 
the consultants and use it to train librarians in their respective systems. This 
procedure has been tried extensivoiy in the New York Metropolitan Region and 
has mot with much enthusiasm and acceptance from staff members who have 
received trcuning from a team • 
4 . Service Activities 

Nov/ York Public Library plans to initiate a service test in September 
of 1975 . This test will be conducted in five library centers . It is expected 
tha: Both Brpoklyn and Queens Borough will. also begin sei-vico testint, in the i 
fall. Those 'ibrarios will be using the common data collection system de- 
veloped through tho oxporionco of the nine individual libraries whcj have 
actually engaged in service testing. " j 
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— _ — ^ 
n. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT BY THE NATIONAL OFFICE 

( 

The Office of Library Independent Study and Guidance Projects was es- 
tablished at the College Entrance Examination Board in Julv of 1972. The 
function of the office was to conduct a three-year program aimed at involving 
public libraries "in the planning, provision and Cjvaluation of advisoiy- and 
information support services to the adult independent learner, 

• The first step taken by the National Office was the development of a 
three-y ear program plan , This plan det ailed the major Vcrsirs"in\^ v^ in de- 
signing and implemonling the National Program. These tasks are presented in 
Figure 1 . The first section of the plan was devoted to problem analysis which 
included tasks associated with developing an idealized service model, de- 
scribing the e.N^isting library services for adults and the attitudes of librarians 
toward services that should be offered, and analyzing the gaps between exist- 
ing services and the idealised service model. The second major plon section 
involved the identification and selection of libraries jto participate in the 
program. The third section of the plan was the develbpmGnt of a conceptual 
model of service to the adult independent learner. This orocess involved two 
tasks: a definition of program goals to be used as guides by participating 
libraries and the ooccification of planning and training step§ to achieve 
program goals,. The inputs to the conceptual model development were to be 
the results of the problem analysis and the idcou of potential library program 
participants, educators and representatives of the business community, 
'J*hcse three sections of the plan were scheduled for the first year of the program 
The second year of the program was devoted to the folirth section of the plan. 
This section involved two tasks: the planning of services by each library and 
the training of staff in service provision. Guidance in these efforts v/ould 
be provided by the National Office, The third year of the project involved 
plan sections five and six. Section five was the conduct of service tests 
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I. ANALYZE- PROBLEM 



. Analyze .Library Sy&tem 
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Describe Ideal Service 
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Specify Planning and Training Steps 



IV. IMPLEMENT CONCEPTUAL MODEL OF SERVICE 



Develop Service Plans ^ 



Conduct Staff Training 



V. CONDUCT SEkViCE TESTS 



ProVicIe Service 



^ : ' ^'Evaluate Service 



VI. IMPLEMENT SERVICE 



Provide Full Scale 


c ^ 


Evaluate Full Scale . 


Service 
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Figure 1 . Three-Year Program Plan 
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based on tne service plans devised by each UbVary . Thesfe tests included 
the provision of services, on a limited scale and the evaluation of these ser- 
vices. The sixth section of the plan involved implementation of the service. 
This cask would be guided by the results |o'bta inGd from service tests. 

The remainder of this chapter will focus on the activities of the National 
.Office during the first year of operation: Problem Analysis , Selection of 
Library Participants and Development of the Conceptual Model. 

" ( - * • 

A. PLIOBLEM ANALx^SIS - ' • ■ " • 

• 1 . Describe the Ideal Service ., * 

. " ■ , . '■ 

Thfee sources Were used in developing a description of the ideal 

service for adult independent learners . The first source was a review of the 

literature on the acJuU independent iearner, hls/lier motivations and goals. 

and the types of projects that have been initiated. to achieve these goals. 

This characterization of the adult independent learner provided a statement 

of service requirement: who is to be served, what are the learning' goals, 

what are' the styles of learning. The statem,ent of service requiren.ent served 

as the initial guideline iti developirig the ideal service model. 

The second source of input to the ideal model was a series of meetings 

with experts in decision making and educational guidance. These meetings 

led to four major conclusions about the service 'fconcept . 

• Any adult who chooses to meet a learning need through serious; 
sustained independent study should be considered as a candidate 
for support services. ' - - • . 

• ' Advisory as we'll a,s information support services should be of- 

fe?ed . 

• Advisory services involve in-depth ponsultation with the learner 
for purposes of describing learning goal, diagnosing learning 
needs and developing a*plan of study to meet those needs through 
use of library and community resources. 

17, 



y • Advisory service provision requires an understanding of decision. 
■ making and educational" planning as well as the willingness and 
the skill to guide learners in their learning activities. 

The third source of input to the ideal model was a' set of personal interviews 
AVith librarians who had participated in offering services to adults showing 
interest in the College'^cvel Examination Program. These interviev/s were 
hfeld with librarians from. five library systems: .,DaUas Public Library, Denver 
Public Library, Miami-Dade Public Ubrary, St. Louis Public Library and.^e- 
.lecced members of the Serra Regional Library Systen? including the "San Diego 
Public Library . Th^ interviews were conducted by the Director of the National 
Office and their purpose was to determine what had been done for learners 
interested in credit by examination and what the librarian felt should have been 
done for these learners . The majority of the librarians in the interview, sample 
indicated that very little educa*tipnal planning had been provided for adult 
learners who had confacted the librar>^. This appeared to be a result of two 
factors; the r.dults did not expect such extensive assistance and the libfaria'ns 
did not feel prepared to offer this assistance'. Most librarians, however, did 
state that their jobs should involve extensive wprk with adults and that edu- ■. 
catiohal guidance and learning plan development was an appropriate role for 
a librarian if adequate training in these skills Was provided. One important 
observation made by librarians throughout the interviews was that a need 
oxisted. for evaluative feedback on service being provided. This observation 
reinforced the requirement for an evaluation system to be developed as part of 
the ideal service delivery' system. It was felt that service could be adjusts -1 
and improved only if feedback was continually obtained from the individuals who 
v/ere making use of the service . Procedures should be built into the service 
delivery process that would allow the advisor and the learner to evaluate the 
learning project as it progressed. 

2. Analysis of Libraries; Existing Conditions 

The analysis of existing conditions in public libraries throughout 
the cpuntiy was based on the results of two questionnaire survey^; conducted ' 
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by the National Office .* The criteria for selecting libraries to.^be included in 
the survey \yere, asr follows: , _ 

• The library must be. open to the general public at no cost to the patron > ' ■ 

• The library must serve patrons directly . 

« The library must offer materials of a general nature . " ' 

• The library must have a book budget of at least $5,000. 

A review of the 1972-73 Library D"irectory based on these criteria led to the o 
selection of 2,795 libraries . * . • ' ■ 

The first questionnaire , Survey of Libraries , was mailed to directors of the' ■ 
2, 795 libraries . 'The purpose of this questionnaiJe was to obtaip a description 
of existing goals, seryices, and staff training programs related to adults in the 
community. Questions were designed to determine whether service to the adult 
independent learner was a library priority and whether advisory services existed 
to support the learner. Specifically, the questionnaire covered^the following areas: 

e Description of material budget, size of collection, composition of 
collection, facilities, staff size and characteristics and number 
of branches. ^ > ^ 

. • Use of the collection in terms of types of material and categories 

of users . ■ «, . 

• Goals of the library and their relative priority (e.g., biJild the best 

possible collection, provide guidance service to adult learners) . (f 

• Criteria for assessing the library's effectiveness (circulation 

statistics , number of reference questions) . . - , 

• Time spent by the adult service librarian in clerical ^oxX^ refer- 
", ence, educational planning, comiriunity programs', etc.^ " 

• Type and frequency of training aJfered to professional sta^f (g*^.; ^ 
academic counseling, community relations, evaluative techniques) 
and- the methods used in the training (e.g., closed circuit TV, 
tutorials, on-the-job training) . 

• Types of services offered to adults inside the library (e.g . , book ^■ 
talks, tutorials, career guidance) . - 



*Alired Gitlitz contributed to questionnaire design and analysis; Kay McGinty 
contributed to the analysis and interpretation of results . 
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The second que'^tionnaire, Survey of Librarians . was mailed to 2,795 
librarians in main public libraries and to 2,400 branch librarians, The purpos 
of this questionnaire "was to obtain the attitudes of librarians regarding what 
library goals should be, what services should be and what additionaK ^ 
staff training would be most desirable. This questionnaire focused on the 
'following areas: 

• Educational background and number of years experience as a . 
librarian. 

• Characterization of the library in terms of population, budget, 
size of collection, number of branches, 

• Goals that the library should have and' their relative priority. 

• Services that should be provided to adults |nside the library, 

. • Accivities that the library should participate in (e.g ., debate 
• on community issues, science fairs, art shows) . 

• Specific training received prior to and following' the start of a 
career in librarianship (e.g., academic counseling, career 
guidance, building management); desired trainina. 

Metho^ds of instruction which have proven most effective in the 
past (.e.g., tutorials, on-the-job training) . 

present and desired 'distribution of time to library duties. 

Types of assistance most frequently provided to patrons and 
types of assistance that, should be provided (e.g., directions 
to materials, selection of general reading, planning a program 
- , ' of gtudy) . ^ . 

• Types of adult patrons and the relative frequency of^contact 
with each type (e^.g., adults (Engaged in independent educational 
activity, adult engaged in home related activity, etc.) 

• Types of assistance'that should be'^^provid'ed to an adult about to 
engage in an educational activity (e .g . ,"helping adult identify 
personal values, helping adults develop, strategies to achieve 
.their personal goals) . "X, , 

-' 

Completed questionnaires were returned by 800 (27%) library directors 
and 1,037 (21%) librarians. Although questionnaires were received from 
libraries of all sizes (serving 25, 000 to over 100,000 individuals) and 
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geographic areas ^ an analysis showed that'a greater relative percentage was ■ 
returned by libraries serving populations of more than 25,000 people and holding 
material collections of more than 25, GOO volumes . This finding tended to indi- ' 
cate a greater potential for interest in service to the independent ^learner on 
the part '6^ larger libraries.. The geographic distribution of respondents matched 
the,distribt^tion of mailed questionnaires . -/ ' / 

■ The si^e of the library collections reported by respondents ranged from 
25,000 volumes to more than 1,000,000 volumes. With regard to the distri- 
bution of materials within these collections, 2% of the directors indicated hav- 
ing predominately fiction, 57% indicated having predominately non-fiction and „ 
41% indicated having an equal number in .each category. Approximately 80"^ of 
the libraries with collections. of 100 ,000 volumes or more repofted a greater per- 
centage of non-fiction materials. In addition to material resources, library 
directors reported on equipment and facilities available to the public-. These 
included photocopy machines, phonographs, projectors ,„microfilm/fiche readers, 
ca'ssette recorders, and rooms for small group learning activities. 

Characteristics of library "users as perceived by the directors responding 
to the questionnaire is provided in Table 2. The percentage s^in this table are 
based on the number of directors who ranked each group as either their first, ' 
second or third heaviest library users.. These perc(3ntages indicate that house- 
wives are the heaviest users followed by college students and professional and • 
business workers . Table 3 characterizes adult library users by the purpose..of 
their library use as perceived by librarians. This table indicates that the mpst 
frequent face-to-facc contact between librarian and adult is for the purpose of 
recreational and leisure activity (76%). This purpose is followed by home-related 
activity (65%), job-related activity (22%); independent educational activity (22%), 
and personal development (6%) . ^ 

In the Survey of Libraries , library directors were asked to rank nine public 
library goals from most important to least important for their library . In the 
Survey of Librarians, public service librarians were asked to rank th6 same 

... . -21 ^ • ■ . " ' 
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.Table 2 . Library Users* as Seen by Library Directors 



. Housewives 

4 


. 89% •■ 


College Students 


54 


Professional and Business 


» 45 


^ Office Workers . ■ * - 


30 


Senior Citizens ^ _ 


. 25 


' Blue Collar Workers " * . 


. = i.6. 


Unemployed and Economically. Disadvantaged 


2 


Agricultural Workers • , 


.2 


Military 


. 1 ' 


Adults for Whom EriglisK is a Second Language 


. ** 


^Categories of users ranked 1, 2 or 3 for usage. 
**Less than 0.5^ percent.' 




^ Table 3 . Categories of Adults with Whom the Librarian Has the 
, Most {and Second Most) Frequent Face-to-Face Transactions 
, • ' (Base = 1,037) • 


Adultf engaged in re'cr eat ion/lei sure activity (e.g!, 
jnysteries, westerns, bestsellers, hobbies) * 


'76% 


Adults engaged in a home-related "activity (e.g ., 
gardening, .home repairs, child care) - ^ 


66 


^ Adults engaged in a job-related activity 


22 


Adults (ijon-students) engaged in an educational 
activity (e.g.,. Great Books, history, literature) 


22 


Adults^ engaged in a personal development activity 
; (e.g., public speaking, personality develop- 
itient, speed reading) 


6 
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nine goals in terms of what they thought should be their degree of importance . 

Table 4 compares the results of the two groups . | The percentages in this 

table are based on the number ofdirectors and ii(brarians who ranked each 

goal as first, second or third in importance. The r^2sults show almost total 

agreement in the priorities assigne,d by the two groups; the only shift in 

priority is that librarians assigned slightly morJ importance to playing an 

initiatotY role in identifying and providing programs for community needs 

than did library directors . Both directors and librarians indicated highest 

priority for serving the communitJ as a center for reliable information . This 

goal was followed in importance' by building tjie best possible collection and 

motivating the public to use the library. Very few of the respondents assigned ' 
...... , / ■ i 

high priorities to the goals relating to the provision of services for adult in- ' 
dependent- learning activities. Only 7% of the'directors and 8% of the librarians 
gave a rank of "1"/ "2" or "3" to the goal of providing guidance services to 
adults engaging in educational activities; the| goaf of providing adults with 
individualized learning experiences received '^igh rankings by only 4% of the 
directors and 3% of the librarians . I 

In the area of service provision, libraryj directors were asked to indi- 
cate those services which were offered regularly or occasionally to adults 
while librarians wcrc'&sked to, indicate those services they thought should 
be offered. The responses to this question' are presented in Tat^e 5. A 
review of the directors responses shows that onlyifour of the nineteen ser- 
vices were being provided byjsoro or more of the libraries . The^e services 
include exhibits, displays, film programs and book talks. In contrast, six- 
teen of the nineteen services' were select eel .by more than 50% of the librarians 
as services ,that should be offered to adultis . The three services "checked 
by less than 507^ pf the librarians include/ Academic Counseling, Tutorials 
and Programmed Instruction. In orderto assess the relative priorities of service 



Table 4. Public Library G6als 



By Library 
Directors 
(Are now 
'Goals) 



To serve the community as a center of 
reliable information 

To build the best possible coUcctibn^^ 
* and to organize it for ease of 

&CCOSS 

To motivate the public to use the 
library <and to recpgnize its im- 
portance in their lives 

To^ play an'initiatory role, with other 
agencies and institutions, in 
identifying community needs and 
. providing programs and services 
to jneet those needs . 

To provide opportunity for recreation 
, through use of literature, mu^sic, ' . 
films, and' other art forrr^s 

To support the educational, civic, 
and cultural activities of groups 
sond organizations 

\ Y> [Provide guidance services to adults 
^ ^1^0 intend to be en- 

« - gaged in an educational activity 

To provide adults with individualized 
planned learning experiences ^ 

To provide local government officials 
with information and perform re- 
search as ^needed 



^Received a rarik of 1 / 2. or 3 in importance 



85%* 



80 



58 



19 
24 
13 

7 

4 
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Tablo 5 . Services the Library Does/Should Provide* 
Regularly or OccQsionaliy 





Director 
(Do^s , 
■ Provide) 


Rank 


Librarians 
(Should 
Providp) 


Rank 




79% 


1 .5 


92% 


_ 

4.5 


Displays 


79 ' 


1 .5 


■93 


2.5 ■ 


Film programs 


69 ' 


3.0 


92 


4 .5 


Book talks 


50 


4.0 


96 


1 0 


Discussion groups ^ 




5*.0 


93 " 




Lectures 


39 


6.0 


87 




Planned reading programs using 
mass-produced subject reading 
list 


24 


7.0 


80 


8 .0 


Exhibits^ for loan purposes 


23 


'8.0 


80 


.8.o~; 


v«/aitJei yutCicince 


2 If 


9 .0 


61 


15.0 




/ \ 


10 ..o' 


79 


10.0 


Planned reading programs using 
, individually adapted reading / 
lists / 


is- , 


11 .0 


77 


11 .0 


Advice in designing program of 
independent study / 


13 


12.5 


- 

71 


,13.0 


Reading improvement program 


13 


12.5 


73 


12.0 


Tap'te cassette- instrufetion/ 
Scheduled readers* consultations 

7 


11 
7 


14.0 
15.0 


69 
80 


H .0 
o . u 


Programmed' instruction 


6 ■ 


16.0 


48 . ■ 


17.0 


Tutorials \^ / 
Academic gounseling 


4 


17.5 


35 


18.0 


4 


17.5 


27 


19.0 


Closed-circuit TV or vi^o tape 
instruction 


3 


19.0 


54 


16.0 
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as they exist and as they should be, ranks were assigned to the diirectors' 
responses and to the librarians' responses: the service category with the 
highest percentage was assigned a rank of "1", the next highest percentage 
was ranked "2", etc. The rank^order correlatioivresulting from a comparison 
between the existing and the desired was r = .89 . This/indicates that 
statisticaAly there is a high positive relationship betwfeen the relative priority 
of provided services and of desired services. The o/ly two- service areas 
v/h--:--- large discrepancies appear are career guidance, which has a higher 
relutivo position in the existing service frameworK,and scheduling readers' 
con^sultation , which has a higher relative position in the desired service 
rankings. In general, services which were orjLented specifically to the adult 
independent learner were' not emphasised either in the Existing situation or 
■in the desired service state. Further, it is of interest to note that very few 
librarians spent much time or felt they should spend, much time in assisting^ 
adults in educational -iecisions and in planning programs of self-directed , 
study. ■ ■ - , 

VVith regard to training programs for library staff, directors were asked 
to indicate the subject/skill areas in which training. was offered by the library 
or encouraged through outside sources; librarians were asked to respond to 
the same subject/skill areas in terms of the additional training they desired. 
In comparing these responses it was found that library directors put most 
emphasis on librarianship (circulation and reference), librarianship (technical 

0 

services) , and general library administration while librarians most desired 
additional training in community relations, outreach services to the disad- 
vantaged and adult education'. Neither the directors nor the librarians as- 
signed much importance to the area of training for academic counseling. 

It. would appear from these quegtionnaire survey results, th'at the exist- 
ing situation in the public library did not emphasize and was not geared to 
the provision of focused support services for adult independent leorners . 

* 
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With very few exceptions, emphasis was placed on traditional goal.s, ser- " 
vices and training areas both by libraries and by librarians. Over 50% of the 
directors and librarians surveyed saw no evident demand or need for advisory 
services to the independent adult learner,. In this context, the development 
of « successful national program of individualized, service to adult learners 
through the public library would require a reorientation of existing attitudes 
and programs . Perhaps the place to start would be with the larger libraries: 
these libraries have larger collections, more facilities and a larger staff; 
they might be more responsive to planning, testing and incorporating advisory 
services into their existing ooeration. 

B .. SELECTION OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 

The process of selecting individual libraries to participate in the program 
^ was conducted concurrently with the problem analysis. The first decision 
made by the National Office was to limit the selection to larger libraries . 
Other criteria employed were that the library be motivated to participate, that 
the library show an interest in developing innovative service programs for 
adults and thafthe library be willing to take calculated risks. 

Participation in the National Program meant that the library would use its 
own staff and materials to plan, test and implement advisory and information ' ' 
support sei-vices for adult learners in the community. No, financial reimburse- 
ment would be provided by the National Office for time spent or work ac- 
complished on these tasks. The National Office would provide, hovvever, 
assistance in service planning, training in service provision and cjuidance in 
service testing and evaluation . This concept of participation grew- out of the 
philosophy that an organization is more likely to implement and internalize 
a new program if the staff of the organization takes the responsibility for 
planning, testing and evaluating the program; commitment of resotirces to d 
new idea is a strong indication that the organization will work hard for im- 
plementation of the idea . . , • 




Three sources were used in the process of identifying potential program 
participants. The first source was a list of sites recommended by officers 
of the American Library Association . The second source was the responses 
of libraries to a brochure "A Design for Learning in the Public Library." This 
.brochure was mailed to librarians along with the survey questionnaire. The 
'thirid source of potential participants was the four libraries that had worked 
with the College Level Examination Program in providing information to adults 
about credit by examination. Contacts were made by the National Office 
with all libraries identified. In some instances, several meetings were held 
to discuss the program and its implicatipn^ in a specific library situation. 
This process resulted in eleven libraries making a commitment to the program, 
These commitments were 'signed agreements acknowledging the role of the 
library and the role of the National Office in the accomplishment of each 
prooram task. The smallest of the eleven libraries serves an area of between 
50,000 and 100,000 people and has a library collection of less than 500,000 
volumes,- the largest library serves a population of over 500,000 individuals 
and has a library collection in excess of 1 , 000, 000 volumey , The. libraries 
making program commitments follow: 

• Atlanta Public Library, Atlanta, Georgia 

• Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 

• Denver Public Library, Denver, Colorado 

• Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland 

• Miami-Dade Public Library, Miami, Florida 

• Portland Public Library, Fort-land, Maine 

• Salt Lake City Public Library, Salt Lake City, Utah 

• St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, , Missouri 

• Tulsa City-County Library, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

• Free Public Library of Woodbridge, Woodbridge, New Jersey 

• Worcester Public Library, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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A twelfth library, Milwaukee Public Library, was invited to participate but 
did not sign a letter of commitment. 

. In addition to gaining participation by individual library systems, the 
National Office was interested in working with a stater-wide system . The 
proposed working model for the state-wide approach differed from that used 
With the individual systems . Here training and planning would be provided 
"to teams of individuals who would disseminate this information \o librarians i^ 
their library systems. ^ 

New York State became interested in the program through the State 
Librarian." After several meetings conducted with library administrators, / 
the state, appointed a planning group to work on organizing a st^te-wide con-| 
ferencc. The results of this conference led to a commitment by librariafis 
in the state to participate in the National Program. 

C. DEFINITION OF NATIONAL PROGRAM GOALS 

The National Goals Seminar was held in April of 1973 at Wingspread in 
Racinfe, Wisconsin. The purpose of this seminar v;as to examine discrepancies 
between the existing and the ideal service for adult independent learners, 
and to develop a National Goal Statement agreeable to all participants . 
Attendance was composed of representative^ from 15 public libraries (including 
the 11 program participants), educators, members of the business community, 
leaders of women's groups and National Office staff and their consultants. 

The first part of the seminar was devoted to four position papers dealing 
with various aspects of the problem analysis. The first^paper. presented 
by Houle, focused on the adult independent learner and the potential role of 
the public library in the linking of "learning needs with learning resources. 
The second paper, presented by DeProspo, provided a description of existing 
conditions in the public library. Data for this, paper were obtained from the 
two surveys conducted by the National Office and from previous research 
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efforts of the author. The material presented led to the conclusion that most 
libraries have traditional goals and they pursue these goals through the pro- 
vision of traditional service; Jowest priority, is given to user activities in- 
volving educational considerations . Further, the existing background and 
training of librarians has not provided th(Sm with skill and knowledge needed 
to offer in-depth advisory service to adult learners . The third paper was ' 
presented by Monroe and provided a framework for viewing the' library as a 
community learning center. The purpose of this paper was to-show a series 
of service models which ranged^'from conservative^, the library as an informa- 
tion resource, to totally innovi^tive, the library as an active participant in 
diagnosing needs,, in creating study plans' and in using resources to meet the 
needs of both independent learners and community problem-solving groups . 
The final paper, presented by Hfatt, discussed procedures for moving library 
service from the traditional position to the innovative, ideal position. It 
was recommended that libraries who chose to participate in the national pro- 
/jram devote the next year to developing plans for service provision and to 
staff training . 

,rh the second part of the seminar. participants formed into t6a'ms to d'is- 
cuss program goals, service characteristics and training needs. The goal 
agreed upon in these discussions wiis that'public libraries should work to 
support and enhance the learning activities of adults working independently. 
The. services identified a^ implementing this gocjl were: 

• Helping the independent learner to specify both learning goals ■•: 
and the steps needed to reach those goal's. 

o* Helping the learner plan a program of study. 

• Providing the learner with methods of assessing his/her level of 
progress at various stages in his/her project.' 

• Guiding the learner in the selection and use of study materiaj 

Bringing the learner into cpntact with agencies andjndividuals 
in the community that can support his/her J^amlng needs . 
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• Providing .the learner with information about educational events • \ 
in the community which relate to his project. 

• Making group learning sessions available in the library.. 

, • Organizing the library facilities to encourage its Use as a learn- ^ 
ing environment . . t " 

Librarian^ identified training neecds in five areas . The first area was- 
planning and evaluation'. It was felt that each library should make its own. ■ 
planning decisions but that guidance in methods of planning. would be.useful* 
The other four recommended training areas were specifically related to. the 
knowledge and skill needed by the librarian who would be providing advisory 
and information support services to the adult independent learner. These 
• areas included: Understanding the Adult Learner, Decision Making and 
Educational Planning, Interviewing Techniques and Gtiiding'the Learner in the 
Use'of Study Materials . 

The results of the National Goals Seminar set the stage for the work to be 
accomplished iri the next two years by-libfaries participating in the national 
program. Thfe efforts of the individual libraries in the areas of service plan- 
ning, staff training and service -testing will be discussed in Chapters III, IV, 
and VI. Chapter V will be devoted to the project planning and training efforts 
in^New York State*. .Ch.apter VII presents a case study of one library.' 
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III . SERVICE PIANNING IN THE INDIVIDUAL LIBRARIES 

Service planning efforts by the eleven participating libraries began in 
rurie of 1973 at the Model Development Seminar held at Glen Isle on the 
Platte, Bailey, Colorado. One of the purposes of this seminar was to bring 
.together the participating librarieip for an orientation to the planning process 

. and for some practice in the use If this process . . 

/ 

During the first day, a presentation was -made on the basic principles of 
program planning and evaluation. This discussion described a planning 
model and showed how this model could be applied, to the development of 
new activities in the library setting. The' remainder of the seminar was de- 
voted to two activities: furtjier specification of services and development 
■ of preliminary plans by each library. Specification of service was accomplished 
by three small group discussions, each focusing on one aspect of service to 
the adult independent learner: Group I was responsible for examining the 
libraries' learning environment; Group II described the development of an 
educational clearinghouse and refenral service; Group III worked on the de- 
velopment of learner advisory services which included educational planning, 
guiding the learner in the use of study materials and study program, scheduling". 
The discussions of each group were directed tov/ards specifying service goals, 
describirg th'e service sening and identifying the aclions.and resources re- 
quired to achieve service goals. . 

The second activity, development of preliminary service plans, was 
accomplished by each libr<iry individually. Participants worked on their p^ans 
by following the procedures discussed in the service planning model. The^e 
preliminary plans represented the first stdp toward the planning of service 
for adult independent learners to be' offered through the public library. 
Table 6 shows an example plan. 
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Table 6. Public'Library Services for the Adult Independent Learner: 

Sample Plan 



GRAND DESIGN:' To meet the independent learning needs of the community, 

P. Goal - The Library shall provide the proper environment for effective 
independent learning . , 

Objective - The Library shall adjust collection to meet the needs of 
independent learners . 

Sub-objective - The Library shall obtain appropriate printed- ^ 
educational materials . 

Sub-objective - The Library shall obtain appropriate educational 
materials from other media . 

Objective - The Library shall provide physical facilities to meet the 

needs of the independent learner, 

»r ♦ 

Sub-objectiye - The Library shall provide adequate space to 
accommodate .the independent learner. 

Sub-objective ^ The Lprary shall assign staff that is knowi- 
edgeable, aece*ssible; and perceptive to meet the needs 
,ofv the independent learner. 

II. Goal - The Library shall offer an educational and informational 
-'J clearinghouse and referral service. The informational 

■ clearinghouse and referral service will be immediately 

incorporated into the Neighborhood Information Centers . 
This service shall be developed at a later -date through- 
out the system. 

Objective - The Library shall direct the independent'iaamer to 

other educational agencies that can help him pursue his 
learning project . 

Sub-objective - The Library shall maintain a file of educational 
agencies and the services they offer that may aid the 
independent learner. 

Sub-objective - The Library shall maintain personal contacts 
i with these agencies in order to effectively guide the inde-- 

pendent learner to the appropriate se^ivce. 

Objective - The Library shall make potential independent learners 
, aware of educational opportunities, experiences,, and 
events currently available in the local community, as 
well as nationally available programs . 
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Table 6 . Public library Services for the Adult Independent 
' • ' Learner': Sample Plan (Continued) 



Subfobjective - The Library shall make information concerning 
TV courses^ lectures, films, plays, concerts, etc., 
available to the^ independent learner. 

Ill* Goal - The Library shall; provide an independent learner consulting 
service. This-^independent learning service will be incor- 
porated into the Neighborhood Information Centers and the. 
Reader Services Department of the Central Library. , This 
service shall .be developed at a later date throughout the 
' system . j . ^ - * 

Objective - The Librarp^ Learning Consultants sh'all assist the inde- 
pendent learner in decision .making and educational plan- 
ning. I 

j ^ ' ' 

Sub-objective - Tlie Library Learning Consultants ^hall employ 
interview techniques that enable them to better identify 
. the needs of the independent learner. 

Sub-objective - The Learning Consultant and independent 

learner shall establish rapport in order to jointly evolve^ 
an independent learning project. 

Objective - The Library Learning Consultants shall guide the inde- 
pendent learner in the use of study materials . 

Sub-objective - The Library Learning Consultants shall provide - 
reading lists and/or study guides upon request of the 
independent learner. 

Sub-objective - The Library Learning Consultants shall introduce, 
the independent learner to printed educational materials 
.^programmed texts, vocational and career guidance ma- 
terials, textbooks, etc.) 

Sub-objective - The Library Learning Consultants will assist 
^"^^ the independent learner in the use of non-print educational 

materials (records, cassettes, microfilm, films, micro- 
fische,^ etc.) 
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A,. -ORGANIZATION- OF PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION HROTrPS 

' Following the Model Development Seminar each' library established a 
Program Planning and Evaluation Group. The func|i6n of these groups during . 
the first.year was to-dovelop a long-range plan of services for the adult 
« independent learner, to develop a service test plan for examining services 
on an experimental basis, and to develop a data collection and evaluation 
plan for„deTcribing various aspects of service delivery and.service effective- 
ness during the testing period,. In the second ye^r-, group members served 
as service test monitors, as service test evaluators and as training program 
developers in areas where staff skills and knowledges needed further develop- 
ment.' .- ■ 

Membership in the Program Planning and Evaluation G.oups was for the 
most part by invitation; one library, however, formed its group on a totally 
volunteer basis . The most frequent selection criteria employed were that 
top library administration be represented and that those divisions of the 
library working with service to adults be included . In some libraries there 
was a concern that participatary management concepts be employed and in 
tliese cases representatives were invited from all levels in the library. In 
other libraries there was, a concern for program acceptance at the workdng ' 
advisor level so potential learners advisors were invited from both central 
and branch libraries . In two of the libraries,it was felt that an individual 
with skill in Evaluation should be included in the group. The size of thescS 

.groups ranged, from five to' sixteen members . 

Four different organizational structures emerged as the groups began to 
function. The first organization was the entire group working together on 
every aspect of the plan with each group member having an equal chance to 

.raise issues,, suggest alternatives and make assessments. In some libraries 
this. proved to be a workable process, and although it was slow and tedious 
at times, was found to be most rewarding. Several of the libraries, however. 
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found this organization unwieldy, particularly where larger groups were in- 
volved; full group meetings were difficult to schedule and agreement jwas hard 
to attain . In light of these difficulties two other organizational structures 
evolved. One structure involved dividing the' larger group into smaller task 
forces which concentrated on different aspects of planning . These smaller 
task forces developed recommendations in their area of responsibility and ' 
. presented them to the full group for consideration and final decision. Another 

structure was the development of a small executive committee which met 
■. frequently and made many of the key decisions . This approach led to more- 
efficient planning but less effective implementation; many of the members 
on the full planning group lost interest in the program, pne of the libraries 
making use of the executive committee organizational structure .found it un- 
workable and returned to the full group decision making structure. - ' 

The fourth organizational structure, employed the establishment of two 
groups: a small planning group and a large extended-project group. The 
, planning group was composed of representatives from top administration, 
. middle management, the central library and the branche's; the extenQedr^^pro3ect 
was composed of staff members from central library departments and f/om 
■each participating branch. The function of the planning group was to develop 
alternatives, present these alternatives to the extended-project group 2nd 
make final plan selections. The work of the extended -proj&ct group involved 
assessing alternatives and making recommendations to'the planning group. ' 
This organizational structure was extremely effective in involving a large 
number of individuals in the plannihg and decision making process . This 
involvement led to positive attitudes by staff in implementing the service 
test. ■ . * 

Three conditions have been identified as being important contributors to 
.the success of the Program Planning and Evaluation Groups. First, the backing 
of top library administrations necessary. Without a commitment at the 
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. - management level, the planning grouo'has little authority in implementing new 
services in the library. Second, the' planning group members must dev'elop a " ' 
cohesive working relationship. Plaining is a difficult and time consuming 
. process and group cooperation is essential to ifs success . Third, the planning 

group needs to develop effective co'mmunication links with'library staff in- 
. yolved in implementing the "service/. Lack of communication results in mis- 
understanding and an^ unwillingness to participate in the program. 

B. TRAININ G-IN TH E PR OGRAM PLANNING AND RVALUATION PROHFRR 

Program Planning and Evaluation Workshops were presented to each library's 
planning graup by a consultant eilplo^^ed by the National Office-.^ In some 
^ instances joint workshop session's involving twp or more libraries w-re also 
■conducted.. The workbook for thise sessions-is'referended in Appendix^' 

The purpose of these workshops was id provide a framework for ;he 
service planning process , a model which |itailed the stpps involved in 
movinc; from a general statemen| of s<^rvidj philosophy to [an implementable 
service plan . Eight sequential i^ter-related planning ^s'tejis were discussed. 
• Description of Need; Vha^t are the needs in the commiviity, 
what is the library alrea'dyldoing to meet these needs, whaj: 



additional services are jrequired? 

• Definition of Service GoalL: What is' the general, long-range 
intent of the new services ?\ , . ■ y • 

• Definition of Service QhifirA/Pc;. what specificallv will be ac- 
complished by the service? ^Khere may be several objectives 
which relate to one service goV . Objectives should be stated 
m terms of measurable outcome^, TAey serve as the guidelines 
for action plan selection. \ / 

') \ ^ : . 

• Identification of Actio n Alternativ^s -I What are the ^ays in 
which service objectives", can he a^cdmplished? In this step 
as many al^^ternatives as possible should be identified/ 

• Selection of Most Aorar opriate Action' AUernative : Whit altern- 
ative or set of alte/natives best meets \he service objectives? 
What alternatives c/re feasible in terms of available'resources? 
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• Delineatri6n of Action Stops: Whar^ttsps' are required to accomplish 
eacn action akemative and what resources are needed to accomplish 
each .step? Action steps should be evaluated in terms of haw they 
will meet service objectives. // 

• Development of i^la'n fo r Service Implementation; In whcit order 
should the action steps'be accomplished? How much time is re- 
quired for their implementation ?- 

• Development of a Plan fo r Service Evalnatinn - What infoimation 
is needed about each action step to determine its effectivhess 
in meeting service objectives.? What are the desired results and 
how will data be collected to make appropriate measurements? 

Each' step in the service planning process from goal definition to service 
implementation requires a series of decisions. These decisions are based on 
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various kinds of information Obtained frbm'a wide variety of sources . A 
model characterizing- the informcCtion requirements at each planning stage 
was presented to workshop participants. This model organizes the information 
into four categories: Context, Process, Input, Product, (see Figure 2). Con- 
text information refers to the conditions under which action plans will be. 





Context 
(What's out 
there?) 


Input 
(What to do 
about it?) 


1 

. Process 
(Is it being 
f done?) 


Product 
(Was it ^ 
done?) 


Delineate - 
i (What information 
jis needed?) 








/■ 


1 Olitain 

1 (How should 
information be 
collected?) 


• 


■ / . , 


f 




Provide 

(How should in- ' 
formation be sum- 
marized?)' 






1 , - 





Figure .2 . CIPP Model* 



*Developed by Daniel Stuffebeam, former Director: Ohio State .Universitv 
Evaluation Center. ■ ■ ■ 
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implemented, this category includes such questions as who aro the potential 
users, what are their needs, what are the services already available in the 
community and what are the constraints within the -library? Input information 
is concerned with the strengths and weaknesses of alternative methods or 
procedures for implementirg selected action plans . Questions to be addressed 
■'by this category include: v#ho,will provide the service and what are the 
training requirements; what facility exists and what additional facilities are 
needed; and what are the projected costs" in terms of personnel time and , 
materials. Information prwided under Context and Input is designed to 
facilitate decisions about gpals, objectives, action plans and strategies for 
accomplishing action plans. Process information relates to efficiency of 
procedures used in senvice delivery^. This information results from data 
collected during serv/ce testing . Product information is concerned with the 
success of the service. Issues here focus on who is using the program 
and their level of satisfaction, how much service provision costs, and 
how services should be expanded. * " 

The model also includes three procedural steps for insuring that appro- 
priate information is generated in each of the four categories . The first step 
is to delineate the questions to be answered and the information to be obtained. 
The second step involves devising a means for obtaining needed information. 
The third stop requires the provision of relevant information to the appropriate 
decision maker. This model was used extensively by all groups in the per- 
formance of their program planning and evaluation tasks. 

C. DEVELOPMENT OF SERVICE PIJVNS 

Service plan development in each of the libraries was accomplished during' 
the fall of 1973 and the spring of 1974 . Throughout this period the planning 
groups met on the average of once ,every two weeks . 
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The. preliminary plan outlines cheated at the Model Development Seminar 
provided the starting point; most of the libraries coiacentrated their efforts on 
developing specific Action plans for implementing the advisory and referral 
services discussed at the seminar. The initial work of the planning group.s 
wa^s to define goals and service objectives for their specific communities. 
'General descriptions were developed of potential adult learners and. of the 
services that were already available in the .community and through the library 
One of the major focuse^ of this planning stage v/as obtaining agreement on 
the role of the library in the education bf the adult independent learner . 
Planners found this to be a long and involved pbcess as many inputs, opinions 

> and attitudes needed to be cpnsidered and discussed.. - i - - 

Once goals and objectives were specified the planning grpxips began 
work on identifying and describing alternative ways of meeting the service 
objectives . The procedure here was for group members to identify as many 
. alternatives as possible. Each alternative was then examined in terms of its 
feasibility and its effectiveness' in achieving, service objectives. Feasibility 
was determined Ly assessing the resources required to implement the alterna- 
tive and comparing these resources with those available in the library. Many 
alternatives v/ere" eliminated by this process. 

The third step involved the development of implementable service plans 
for selected alternatives . .These plans included specification of service 
delivery nr ,^ jdures and the selection of library personnel and resources'for 
providina t u service. 

Most of the libraries developed a series of planning documents ranging 
from.general outlines to detailed descriptions of all planned services . Addi- 

^ servfce test plan was designed by each library. These plans 
described the sen/ices that would be tested; the procedures that would be 
used and the adult learner groups that would be served. The purpose of the 
services test was to try out a planned service on a limited scale and to 
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assess its workability and effectiveness . Accompanying the service test 
plan was a sefvice evaluation plan which included service performance targets 
and data collection forms [or 'obtaining needed evaluative information 
Guidance, in the development cf these evaluation. plans was provided by the 
National Office . During the summer of 1974 representatives from each library 
alisftd^s/two meetings on evaluation procedures and principles of forms 
iesign/ One meeting was held at the College Boar.d Office in Nev York City, 
the opier vvas conducted in Princeton, -Newjersey ' ' * 

,/ ■ V , ■ 

D . / MONITORING OR THE SERVICE TEST 

In the fall of 1974 and the spring of 1975, nine of the eleven libraries 
i'nitlated service tests based on their plans. During this period the role of 
the planning groups shifted to collecting data and monitoring the service 
, operation. Much, effort was expended in developing data collection schedules 
and in establishing procedures for summarizing and reporting results. Com- 
munication links were set up v)fith librarians serving as advisors so that 
service procedures couid be assessed and modified where necessary. In 
some of the libraries these links proved to be very effective . Meetings were 
scheduled regularly in which planners and advisors were able to discuss 
problems arising in both the service provision and in the documentation of the 
service. Planners also held individual discussions with advisors. These 
meetings and discussions had several positive effects. First, they allowed 
advisors and planners to express their respective attitudes about tfie service. 
Second, they provided a means for clearing up misunderstandings about pro- 
cedures for working with the * -arner . Third, they served as a basis for 
identifying weaknesses in the data collection system . As a result needed 
modifications were made in both services and data collection procedures. In 
other libraries, the communication procedures were not as effective. Where 
braakdov/ns occurred, both the service and the documentation of the service 
suffered. 
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The reporting of data and the use of data as an input to policy decisions 
has pos.^d problems in all of the libraries. No effective procedures have 
.been established for determining who should get what reports and when these 
reports should be provided. Work needs to be done in the area of specifying 
the decisions to be made and the^ levels of personnel involved in the decision . 
process. As the'' service is expanded, advisors, planners and library admin- 
istrators will all be making decisions. Some of these decisions will concern 
minor procedural adjustments while others will involve major changes in ^ 
library policy^ 

E. DISCUSSION 

The experience gained in working with the Program Planning and Evaluation 
groups has led to a number of interesting observations concerning group organi- 
zational structure and group process in service planning, service monitoring 
and service evaluation . Although it is too soon to conclude that a specific 
organization or process is superior several hypptheses have been generated. 
These hypothesis form the basis for a future testing program. They are as 
follows: 

• There is a positive relationship between the active parLMcipation 
of the director as a member of the Program Planning and Evalu- 
ation team and the quality of both the Learner's Advisory Service 
and the ^valuation data system. 

• There is a positive relationship between the inclusion of an on- 
line learner's advisor as a full memt;ir of the Program Planning 
and Evaluation team and the quality of both the service and evalu- 
ation components of the program • 

• There is a positive relationship between the sophistication of 
the evaluation data system and the quality of the Learner* s 

' Advisory Service. ConveTrsely, the more simplistic the data 
system and the greater the evaluation information gaps, the | 
less active and intensive is the service. 

• The skills and knowledge acquired by active members of the 
Program Planning and Evaluation team in such areas as Policy 
formation, Forms design, Coding, Information Processing and 
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Handling (i.e. , research) tend to isolate them from other mem- 
bers of the library staff. Consequences are a resulting weakening 
in the internal communication netvyork of the library, fragility 
in the Program Planning and Evaluation process, and extensive 
'energy and commitment by Program' Planning and Evaluation team 
members to maintain the system. 
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IV. STAFF T RAINING IN^THE INDIVIDUAL XIBRARIEn , 

The need for training in the provision of advisory services to adults was 
first identified by librarians who worked with the College Level Examination 
Program in providing adults with information on credit by examination. These 
librarians indicated a requirement for additional skill and^^knowledge in the'- 
areas of learning need diagnosis- and learning plan e.evelopment . At the 
National Goals Seminar, these and other training areas were further'elaborated . 
Suggestions resulting from this seminar were based qn a general analysis of 
the skill and knowledge required to provide the proposed advisory and in- 
formation support services. These suggestions ijicluded^JJnderstanding the- 
-Adulbtearrrer, D&ci-TionlJakini'~and Education Pfenning, Interviewing Tech- 
niques and Guiding the Learner in the Selection'of Study Materials. Present- . 
ations in three* of the four suggested training areas were made by National 
Office consultants to participating library representatives at th'e Model De- 
velopment Seminar. Comments by librarians on both content and" method led 
to modifications in how consultants planned to conduct the library staff work- 
shops . • ^ 

The- discussions in this chapter will focus in two areas: training provided 
by the National Office and trainihg designed and conducted by the individual 
libraries. The National Office training was conducted in each of the eleven 
libraries during the fall of 1973 and the spring of 1974. This training involved 
a s,eri<?s of four one-day workshops present4iii;by Nati'^nal Office consultants . 
Half-day follow-tip sessions to these workshops were conducted by library 
staff in several of the libraries . The training designed by the individual 
libraries was scheduled '^uring the fall of 1974 and the spring of 1975. This 
training focused on the specific skill and knowledge requirements of the 
learners advisor role. 



*No presentation on interviewing . 
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k. TRAINING PRC?VIDED BY THE . NATIONAL OFFICE 
1 Characteristics of Workshop Participants 

A variety of methods was used in selecting workshop participants . 
In sojne libraries representation was required, from the main departments of 
the .central library and 'from each of the branches; in other libraries the 
participation was voluntary. Additionally, the background" of participant^ 
and their role in the library differeql from one library to another. Some 
libraries were interested in focusing the workshop presentations on staff 
members who would be working with adult learners, other libraries were 
interested in exposing their entire staff to the program. The participants 
ranged from highly experienced to new professionals to clerical and support 
staff; each of these groups brought a different set of expectations and per- 
.spectives to the workshop experience . , ^ •> 

■The workshop participants had three major functions in the program.. 
The first function was to upgrade their skM and knowledge in working with ' • 
adult independent learners. That is, to incorporate the information provided 
in the workshops into their existing background and to use this new informa- 
tion to enhance their job performance. The second function of this group was 
to- provide inputs to the planning group in ferms of suggested services and the 
conditions and constraints associated with implementing those 'services . The 
third function was to provide evaluative feedback on each workshop regarding 
both content coverage and method of presentation. 

Workshops were also -attended by planning, group members and by^ln- 
dividuals on^the library staff selected to conduct follow-up sessions in each 
of the four conterrt areas ^ 

2. .Description of Workshops , 
The four workshops provided through the National Office were de- 
Signed to^hchieve two objectives. The first objective was to provide service 
planners and library staff with a general understanding of the factors involved ' 
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in offering advisory and information support services to tife adilt independent 
leamer^It was ielt that this understanding would create a comWehensive 
framework for the servicrplanrrifig-^ocas.5.i.^^ objective was to 

provide library staff with the skills and knowledges required in worOng^vmh^^ 
the adult independent learner to plan programs of study and to offer indiviclually 
tailored information support, A 

Coordination and scheduling of workshops in each lib^riy waL accomplished 
at the nationat level. Recommendations were made thaytjie workshops be pre- 
sented at one month intervals and that they move from general tO/ specific in 
terms of content coverage starting with understanding the adult ^jearner and pro- 
ceeding through decision making interviewing and guiding the learner in the 
use of study materials. Most of the librhries followed these recommendations, 
bowever, others chose to alter both the sequence and the timing.. The purpose 
and content coverage of the four workshops is briefly described in the^following 
paragraphs . The workbooks developed' for three sessions are listed in Ap- 
pendix A. ^ , 

The purpose of the workshop on Understanding the Adult Learner was to ' 
^provide librarians with knowledge in adult interests, adult learning styles ^ 
A>^and adult learning needs. Specifically the workshop focused .pn: 



Increasing awareness of the types of adult learning activities and 
of the factors which motivate adults to involve themselves in in- 
^ dependent study. 

' # Developing an understanding of the adult learner and how he claf- 
fers from the child. . / 

# Developing an awareness of the research literature on a^i^lt ' ' 
learning, adult interest and participation to learn, and changes 

in the adult through the life span . 

' ' ^ 

# Increas;jtng skill in diagnosing aciult learning needs, 

# Providing a description of the types of roles that might be played 
l?y the librarian and the adult as they work together on an inde- 
pendent study project . " ^ " 

Case studies characterizing potential adult learners were presented and dis- 
cussed by all participants. 
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The second workshop, Decision Making and Educational Planning,- was 
designed to.enhancfe skill in hiaking decisions and jn aiding others in their 
decision making process .» This presentation described the' role of decision 
-maUaaJiLjaclrsta ge of the l eaming process from selecting a learning goal 



to choosing a^ learning method to evaluating~the success of the Teaming' 
project. The steps involved in the decision making process were discussed 
and participsrnts were asked to complete a series of exercises using these 
steps . The steps are as follows; 

o Recognizing and defining the decision-to be made. , 

• Determining the desired goal'^ and' objectives.- j 

o Examining the available information and searchip^ for additional 
source^s . 

• -Assessing the risks and costs involved in /Ihoosihg each altem- 
^' " ative. 

• Developing a strategy for attaining the/^esirecl objective. 
The purpose of the Interviewing and Need Diagnosis workshop was^to 

provide librarians with a set of procedures ior working with the adult learner 
to identify ^escribe and structure information needs. Emphasis was placed 
on th'e kir><fof information tl/at should b/ obtained in the interview and the 
way ia^hich this informa-t/on should be organized to provide a basis for' 
._^esPonsive information support 'over time. It was suggested that the content 
of the interview with the learner be structured around the fasks of a learning 
project and thaj the librarian organize the information obtained around these 
^ tasks. The five basic learning^ppject tasks presented we're: 

• Identifying the learning rthificth/P- Why is the learner interested 
in learning? 

• DQtormininq the scope of the study effort; What are the content 
interests and how should they be delimited? 

• Detormininq the sequence of the study effort: What does the 
learner already know, where should the project begin? 
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• Selecting study resources : What are the preferred styles of 
learning? 

• Reviewing and i ntegrating information obtained from resources : 
A/Zhat type of study aids are required? 



Following the outline of the need diagnosis procedures, participants were 
k c d ' to e n gage--m-pole_playiag_e.xej^^ 



The fifth worksTiop, pliiding the Learner in the Use of Study Materials 
'Was geared to increasing knowledge about categories of adult -learners and 
categories of materials, and to increasing skill in linking materials to adult 
learning needs. The primary emphasis in this workshop was placed on the 
development of individually tailored reading study gujdes. An outline of the 
five major steps ^in creating a study guide were presented. .These steps in- 
cluded: • . • 

'■ • Determining the scope, Structure, depth and special emphasis of 
-T subject to be covered . " ■ ■ 



/. 



f Developing a draft outline or bibliographic' essay 

<• Consulting selective bib liograph ic guides to the subject field . ,) 

• Determining wh/ch materials are > essential, supplementary, 
■ amplifying of special interest. 

• Checking availability of titles in the resources of the library 'and 
> " in other local information facilities. 

3. Eviiluation of Workshops ' 

/'Evaluative informationf on the workshop program was obtained ffom 

four sburqes . The first source of information was immediate feedback.fro)n- 

workshop participants. Although this feedback focused on the strengths and 

weaknesses of each workshop presentation, comments were also receiVed on 

the program as a whole. The second source of evaluative information was the 

♦ 

meeting of the eleven libraries held "during the American Library Association meet- 
i^ng in January ot 1974 . At this time each library reyiewed and commented on 
the workshops they had received . The third resource was a conference held in 
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sterling Fore-s't, New York, which involved workshop leaders, three librarians 
and office staff.- During this conference, the existing training prdgram was 
assessed and future plans were developed . The fourth source was a ge'neral , 
evaluation questionnaire which was sent to all participants at the end of the " 
workshop sequence. The purpose of this questionnaire was to obtain an over- 
all-a-ssessment-of-the-totai-tcaining experience. ' • " / 

The information provided by these sources led to-the following conclusions. 
First, the'wo'rkshop sequence was generally effective in providing an overview 
, of the factors associated with service to <Ehe adult independent learner. In 
most of the libraries the workshops were well received and participants indi- 
cated an increased understanding of the material covered. A few of the 
libraries, however, showed some ^isGdtistaction with the training. This dis- 
satisfaction resulted from a mismaJph between the expectations of the partici- 
pants and the coverage of the workshops ; Some librarians' expected %o become 
totally proficieut in the advisory function as a result of the workshops,, others 
expected the workshops to deal only with applications to their specific problems 
while still others expected additional topics to be covered . Unfortunately, 
tihe workshop sequence was not specifically attuned to each library's situation. 
Perhaps if more communication had existed between librarians'^and workshop 
leaders some of these expectations could have been better met. It was not 
possible; however, in the /ime alloted, to provide complete skill training . 
This area was a focus for/the continuing training efforts developed in each 
individuallibraiy / 

^ Second, librarians' confidence inlworking with the adult learner did 
increase as a function of the w^kshopl sequence . Assessment of this confi- 
dence shift was based on the response^ of 280 librarians from ten libraries'* 
;to the final evaluative quesTionnaire. In this questionnaire, librarians were 

/ . . 

■ / 

*One library did not respond. 
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asked to rate their confidence from one to five (one being lowest) prior to 
and following th^ workshop sequence in each of six areas listed belBw: 

• Helping th^ learner identify and clarify his learning goals . 

• Helping the learner identify the conditions which shape the 
• nature of hi learning project. . ^ 

• Helping the Itearner plan a program of study to meet his learning 
goals, y 



A 



^^_,.__|L-HglBiftg-4he-4ec^^ selecting library materials useful to his 
learning project. , . • * 

, • Helping the learner by developing individually tailored learning 
guides . ' 

-• Helping the learner through referral to other learning opportun- 
ities in the community. 

The average confidence across librarie's and service areas prior to the work- 
shop presentations was 2.6. Thfese scores ranged from a low .of 2 . 3< (preparing 
learning guides) to a high of 3 .5 (selecting useful library materials) . Follow- 
ing the workshops the average confidence was 3.7 with a range of 3.6 (preparing 
a program of study, providing referrals) to 4.0 "(selecting useful library materials) 
'Table 7 provides a breakdowh by the planning group.and the workshop group 
for each library in terms of the change in confidence from before to after the 
workshops in each service category. In looking at the service areas, it would 
appear that the largest gains in confidence were achieved in three: areas: help- 
ing .identify learning conditions, helping in the development of a learning plan, 
and developing individually tailored learning guides. The least change in 
confidence was found in the selection of useful materials. This is due to the 
fact that many of the respondents indicated a high degre6 of confidence in 
this service area prior to the workshop program.. In comparing the ten libraries 
.across the services, the range of confidence increase is from .53 to 1.51 for 
the workshop groups and from .72 to 2 .05 for the planning groups . In four 
libraries the planning groups showed a slightly higher gain in confidence, 
in four other libraries the workshop groups showed a higher gain, and in two^ 
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libraries no difference was*indicated . Althoug|h there are differences in bhe 

f o / f 

confidence changes from one library to another it is important to ,inote that in 
all cases some increase is shown. This incr^Ue in confidence was one-of 
the major goals of the workshop program . 



B-. TRAINING DEVELOPED BY THE I NDIVIDUA'l LIBRARTK.q 

Li Training Plan Development Model" | 

Most of the libraries felt that additional training. to supplement' and 
aygment the workshop series would be required for effective implementation 
• of the advisory service.. This assessment was based on two sources: the 
attitudes of.librahans who would be offering test services, and the feeling^ of 
the planning groups who had generally comp'ared the workshop training with their 
specific service plans. As a result a model,' was developed to a'ssist the libraries 
in identifying further training requirements jand in designing training, activities . 
This model was presented to representatives of ten libraries at a meeting hel.d 
in Princeton, New Jersey, during August of 1974. 

. The Training Plan Development ModeJ is composed of a series of logical 
steps for reaching a set of training plans tailored to helping. the librarian work 
effectively with adult independent learners (-Table 8) . The first step in this 
process is to identify.the tasks'that the librarian will have to perform in im- 
plementing each of the planned service programs. This requires a detailed 
analysis of the librarian's job. One procedure recommended for accomplishing . 
this analysis is the rational, deductive^approach vyhich' involves starting with 
a statement of service objectives and ahalytically specifying the tasks that 
the librarian must perform in order to accomplish those tasks. A second 
recommended procedure is the empiricai, inductive approach. In t'his approach 
the librarians' tasks are identified through a/analysis of the work the librarian 
is doing in providing Service to the lekrn<k. The second step in the process 
of developing training programs is to/dentify the skill(s) and the knowledge(s) 
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which are heeded by the librarian in. performing each si^i^vice task. That is, 
what does the librarian need to know and what do«s the librarian need to be 
able to do to insure effective task performance. Skill(s) and Knowledge(s) ' 
can be identified through rational analysis and through observing. or inter- 
viewing librarians concerning the requirements for their work. The third step- 
in the process involves an assessment of the librarian's existing level of 
competence in each knowledge and skill area identified as required for ef- 
fective task performance. Three methods were suggested for making com- 
petency assessments: examine education and experience, have librarians 
assess their confidence in each area, devise tests to measure level of com- 
petency. The fourth step involves the identification of gaps between required 
knowledge(s) and skill(s) and existing competencies of librarians. These gaps 
represent the areas where training is needed. The final step in the process 
,is the development of specific training programs to meet identified needs . In 
this step attention is given to assessing alternative methods for providing 
each needed skill and knowledge. 

Each library was provided with a workbook to" assist in training plan de- 
velopment efforts. This workbook contained a suggested format for a training 
plan document and a series of worksheets for each step in the development 

•ocess. The first set of worksheets provided space for identifying the 
librarians' tasks in each service area and for listing the skill and knowledge 
requirements associated with the performance of each task. T^ie second set 
of worksheets offered structure for analyzing specific training needs . These 
sheets contained a series of columns for indicating existing competencies, 
training needs, and sugg'ested training method (s) for each skill and knowledge 
area identified .... 

2 . Specific" Training Programs 

' Seven libraries have made use of the method presented in the model 

for assessiing their training needs and for developing responsive training 

/ ■ 

/ 

/ 




programs. Some developed very detailed'plans , others' plans were more 
general. All who followed the analytic process, however, found each step 
challer\gir\g . It is not a simple process to breakdown a service into meaning 
ful tasks and to identify all skills and knowledges associated with each of 
these tasks. The resulting training plans were formatted to include- selected 
training. areas, content coverage, service tasks and desired skill(s) , 
knowledge (s) and attitude (s) , In Woodbridge and Tulsa, specific training 
areas were derived through staff self assessment on each skiil and knowledge 
identified as useful in service task performance; those areas receiving low 
confidence ratings formed the basis for the training program.. Salt Lake City 
selected training areas by analytically comparing skill(s) and kndwledge(s) 
with background! and-experience of the learners advisors. Other libraries 
relied on advisors to indicate the specific areas where training was required. 
Appendix B shows an example of the development, conduct and evaluation of 
training as it occurred at the Free Public Library of Woodbridge . 

Woodbridge identified four staff groups, each to receive a different level 
of training . Training Group I was composed of advisors; this group received 
detailed training in all aspects of service delivery. Training Group II was 
made up of staff members who would handleunitial contacts with adults but 
would not get involved in advising on learning projects . This group received 
more general training focusing on project characteristics, interviewing, 
techniques and resources of the system. Training Group III was composed of 
all public service clerical staff and Training Group IV of non-public service 
clerical staff. These two groups received in-house training on the character- 
istics of the service to adult learners and on the various roles librarians 
assume in offering this service. The sessions for Group III were somewhat 
more detailed than those conducted for Group IV. Most of the other libraries 
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defined either one or two training groups; only those involved in the advisory 
function; or advisors and other library staff coming in contadt with the public. 

Table 9 provides an overview of the general training areas identified by 
each of the libraries . Four of the libraries conducted general orientation 
sessions for the library slaff . The purpose of these sessions was to inform 
all personnel a'bbut the now services for adult learners and the .ways in v/hich 
these services would be operated in the library / In five libraries, formal in- 
house training has been given to advisors on the philosophy and mechanics of 
service delivery; Salt Lake assigned highest priority to training in this area . 
Topic coverage includes characteristics of services, (advisory, clearinghouse, 
etc.) procedures for providing service, data collection forms, and methods of 
service evaluation . 

In addition to the service orientation sessions, trainiag has been planned 
in a number of content areas; some of the topics represent further trainiug in 
, the areas treated in the National Workshops, other topics are new. Four 
libraries indicated that more knowledge was needed by advisors on what moti- 
vates the adult learner and on ways in which adults approach learning situations . 
One parti'cular concern was the effect of age on the learning process . Five 
libraries identified additional training requirements in Educational Planning 
and Decision Making. The sessions conducted on this top"ic"covered how 
decisions are made and hov/ to help others make decisions. Specific examples 
and practice exercises focused on the decisiorr-related tasks of the advisory 
service (e .g . , how to aid a learner in selecting an objective) . The major dif- 
ference between these sessions and the National Workshop was the use of 
examples relating specifically to the Learner's Advisory Service. All seven 
libraries identified further training needs in interviewing and interpersonal 
communications. Training plans in this topic area. were directed toward 
acquisition of the following skills: effective listening', question formulation, 
making the learner feel comfortable, drawing the learner out°, organizing 
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Table 9 . general Training Area Identified by the Libraries ' 



Training Areas 


Libraries 


Atlanta 


Miami 


rort— 
land 


Louis 


bait Lake 
City 


Tulsa 


Wood- 
bridge 


• General orientation of 
library staff to service 




X 


X 


X 






X 


• Philosophy and mechan- 
ics of Cyewice delivery 
for advisors 






X 


X 


X . 


X 


X 


# Adult motivations., 
learning styles, etc* 








X 


X 


X 


X - 

c 


• Educational planning, 
.learning plan develop- 
ment 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


• Interpersonal commun- 
ications, interviewing 
techniques 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


• Group discussion 
techniques 


• 




X 




X 






• Bibliographic skills 


X 












X 


• Reading: acquisition 
of skill, assessment 
of level 


X 












X 


• Educational uses of 
non-print media 

— — — c 






X 








X 


• Educational assess- 
ment techniques 












X 


X 


• Research methods 






X 










• Resources in the 
library 




X 


X 








X 


• Resources in the 
community 






X 






X 


X ' 
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^ ^and summarizing the learner's responses. In the area of material selection 

' f 

three topic areas were selected:^ Bibliographic Skills, Reading, and Educational 
Uses of Non-Print Media . Training programs," on bibliographic sk'llls related to ' 
questions of how to use standard reference tools, how to use subject refer- 
ence tpols and how to compile subject bibliographies. Training in reading . 
focused on -acquisition of reading skills, reading deficiencies, techniques 
for assessing reading level and'methods for determining the reading level'of 
a piece of material. Sessions in the Educational_Uses of Non-Print Media- 
concentrated on providing knowledge regarding advantages and limitations of. 
various media for independent study and on skill in selecting media appropri- 
ate to different learning situations. 

^ New training areas identified by the libraries include techniques for as- 
sessing the knowledge level of the learner, research methods as they apply 
to libraries, material resources of the library and learning 'resources available 
in the community. Knowledge level assessment was identified as ^ training' 
need in two libraries. Programs developed in this area concentrated on indi- 
cators of knowledge and learning ability, on instrumisnts for testing knowledge 

0 

level ana on interpretation of results from commonly used tests . The use of 

« 

research methods was selected by one library. Planners at this library felt 
that-Hbrafians should-developvthe ability to conduct surveys, to develop case 
studies and* to design statistical summaries. 

Three libraries planned and conducted in-house training on the resources 
of the library. The purpose of these sessions was to provide advisors'with 
an awareness of bibliographic tools, of materials and of staff skills . 'training 
on resources in the community generally focused on the services offered by 
agencies and institutions that related to the independent learning program. 
Three methods have been employed for conducting training. One method 
1 involved the use of library staff members . This procedure was follov/ed for 
the general staiforiontation sessions, for the service philosophy and 
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-mechanics sessions and for content .areas vvhere staff expertise existed! A 
second method was to select local consultants to provide training. In this 
situation, library staff members responsible for training developeci^ set of 
specifications and worked with selected consultants on- training session 
design . Time spent by'.consultants in planning and training was paid for by • ■ 
the National Office . ^he third method, devised by library staff at Tulsa, 
invOjlved the design of learning packages in each training a/ea; packages 
contain a mixture of video tapes, written materials, demonstrations and live 
lectures. These packages will be offered to other libraries showing an interest 
in developing services for the adulfe independent' learner.- 

Most of the training designed and conducted under the guidance of the 

^^ind'/idUal libraries has received positive evaluations from library staf£ ^ 

Responses indicate. that the material presented has matched closely with ex- ' 
i)ecfat-ions and that participa<nts are^gaining more confidence in their role as 
learners advii^ors. Impact of training on the quality of service, however, \ 
has not yet,been measured. Evidence on this question will be polleeted • 
during the next year.. Three procedures were-used for obtaining feedback on 

* 

training sessions: evaluation forms designed by consultants, evaluation 
forms designed ';y libraries, oral evaluatidas solicited at the end of each 
training session. , . , < , 
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, Vt -PIANNrnG AMD TRAT MING IM THK S TATE-WIDP! PRnnRA^/r 

One of the early decisions of the Office of Library^Independent Study and 
' Guidance Projedts was to explore the possibilities of a state-wide approach 

to developing public library services for the adult independent learner. 

Basically the concept was to implement this approach in parallel with the 
^ work being done by the individual libraries and to use the experiences and 

results obtaine| in the individual situations as guides for the stafe-wide 

effort. . ^ ■ 

New York State Initially became irterested in the National Program through 
its state librarian vvho attended the National Goals Seminar at Wingspfead in 
April of 1973 . Following this seminar, a series of meetings was held between 
the directbr of the National Office and representatives from the New York^ 
State Library Administration . These meetings led to a general program, com- - 
mitment by state representatives and to the formulation of a state-wide 
planning committee. The function of this committee was to organke and • 
coordinate project activities of public libraries in the "state. .The material 
presented in this section describes tlie work accomplished on the adult inde- 
pendent study project in New York State during the last two years . 

A . PLANNING ACTIVITIES ' " 

The first task of the state-wide planning committee was to provic^e in- 
formation to libraries within the state on the independent learning project 
and to gain a commitment from these libraries to participate in the project. 
This task was accomplished' through- a seminar held in October of 1973 at 
Sagamore, New York. The specific purjDoses of this seminar as ouflined by 
the committee were as foUows: 

• A recognition among participants that it is feasible to imple- 
ment some facet oi a libr&ry .independent study program in almost 
any library setting . \ 
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• A commitment to participate in training sessions provided by the 
National Office. 

• A statement of existing arid desired goals, conditions and ser- 
vices in New York State. 

• A set of suggestions for developing cooperative eff9rts with 
community agencies . ' • . 

Directors of 22 library systems in the state were invited to select two - 
to four individuals to particiiSate; 18 library systems were represented at the 
seminar. The library systems were of three types: cooperative, federatec^- 
and consolidated . Cooperative systems ar^ private with local control for 
local decisions; they have a policy making board which is elected by member 
libraries . Federated systems have a public base with a policy making body 
appointed by a legislative body, however, each local library has control 
over local decisions. Consolidated systems have one pojicy making body 
which controls the entire system . In addition to the libraries from New York 
State, the seminar was attended by representatives from four of the individual 
libraries participating in the National Program and by National Office staff 
and their consultants. The representatives from the individual libraries 
served as resource persons throughoutthe seminar,^ answering questions and 
leading discussions on the concepts of service planning, training and evaluation 

Prior to the ser'.nar, each committed particijaant was sent a copy of three 
papers presented at the National Goals Seminar, the preliminary service plans 
developed at the Model Development Seminar, and the report from the National 
Interest Council - Dallas Independent Study Project. Topics cpvered by the 
papers from the National Goals Seminar included the existing situation in public 
libraries, some models of service to independent learners, and the steps re- 
quired to move from existing to desired conditions of service. These materials 
were to be reviewed as part of the pieparation for the seminar. 

The first portion of the seminar was devolved to descriptions of National 
Program goals and activities. A presentation was made on the service concept 
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and on the early meetings held vvith. State representatives concerning the 
■ r-iaementation of this con'cept on a state-wide basis . This was followed by 
a description pi the adult learner and his/her learning needs and styles . - 
Representatives from two of the individual libraries, Portland and Tulsa, then 
discussed the w.ays in which a public library reaches the decision to plan for 
the provision of new services-to the adult independent learner. 

In the second portion of the conference the participants formed into four 
task force groups to discuss the existing and desired position^taf New York 
State libraries with regard to the provision of service to adult ind^spendent 
learners. The specific work of these groups was to develop service models 
for four types of libraries: a small library with one librarian, a library with 
an aault services librarian on the staff, a central or large library with special- 
ized staff and a library system. Each task force had a leader, a resource 
person from an individual library, and four reporters (one from each, type of" 
library) . All members were provided with a workbook to aid in structuring 
discussions. The first part of the workbook addressed issues concerning 
existing conditions in libraries; the second part dealt with desired conditions 
for providing services to adult independent learners. 

The four task force groups reached a consensus statement of goals and 
implementing tasks . The desired goals were expressed as reaching and 
serving. every potential adult learner, cooperating with other educational 
igencies, and providing materials most likely to be used. Recommendations 
of participants included: 

0 

• Assessing resources, both human and material in order to use them ' 
-more effectively. 

• Developing methods to me'asure and evaluate library services and 
policies so they can be improved and expanded as appropriate . 
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Exploring ways to share special skills of staff in larger libraries 
and systems with staff of smaller libraries in remote areas. 

Opening or expanding channels of communication with community 
and state education agencies and institutions. 
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• Establishing training programs to develop staff skills in inter- 
viewing, psychology of the ad'ult learning .process, decision 
makir^g, 'guiding the adult learner in the use df study materials 

4 — . and assejssing adult needs . 

• Publicizing new and expanded services to poteiitiai adult learners 
in .the community and the state . 

Hhe results of the seminar led to the organization of libraries into three 
regions for purposes of staff training and service planning: New York City 
Metropolitan Region and two Upstate regions centered in Rochester and . 
Schenectady. Throughout the training and planning stages , participating- 
libraries were provided with, .funding from'the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act to free staff for training and to purchase additional library materials - 
judged as needed to support the adult independent learner. 

B r TRAINING ACTIVITIES . ' . 

New' York State used a teain transfer approach for training. Each partici- 
pating library system selected a team of five or six represen*tatives to receive 
training from national consultants in the four areas of understanding the 
adult learner, educational planning and' decision making, interviewing tech- 
niques, and guiding the learner in the use of study materials . Following these 
sessions team members prepared and presented training sessions to library 
staff within their respective systems. The first region t9 begin training was 
the New York Metroibolitan Region. The first session in this region was held 
in the spring of 1974. Training in the two Upstate regions was initiated in 
the fall of 1974. 

During the winter of 1973-74, the New: York Metropolitan area established 
the Metrof)blitan Regional Planning Committee to organiz| and guide staff 
training, service olanning, and service testing and evaluation. This committee 
wat; composed of one representations from each system in the region. Meet- 
ings of the committee were held throughout the project with the director of 
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the Natipnal Office to plan and evaluate the team training approach, to design 
services and to develop a campaign for publicizing services. 

The training teams in the metropolitan region were composed of a team 
leader, usually some one with experience in adult ser^'ices, and four or five 
representatives from the library system. In the consolidated systems, team 
members v/ere selected on such criteria-as experience and position within the 
system; in cooperative systems, team membership was essentially on a vol- 
untary basis . The organization of teams for accomplishing training transfer 
to library staff took four forms (see Figure 3 ) . In the first type of organization 
the team functioned as a whole with individual ipembers making presentations 
at each cf ihe trahs'fer training Jsess'lons . Here it was felt that the varying ' 
experiences and perspectives of tee.m members' would .provide. valuable con- 
tpbutions in all training topic arecs. Three systems chose this organizational 
structure. In the second type of organization the team leaders coiducted 
training for high level staff while team members conducted training at lower 
staff leyels; in one branch the team co-leader and one team member were 
responsible for training. This structure was used by one library system. 
The responsibility for staff training was taken by the team leader in the third 
type of team organization with team members participating in discussions and 
exercises: outside speakers were used to cover selected topic areas. One 
library system used this approach. In the fourth type of organization, three 
two-person teams were formed (one including the team leader) and each was 
given responsibility for conducting training within one geographical section 
of the system . This structure was chosen by one library system. 

The library systems have offered two types of training:" orientation to 
the program and training in the four areas covered by consultants from the 
Nationaroffice. Participants in the training have differed from one system 
to another. The consolidated systems, having centralized control, were able 
to specify training participants. In these systems, initial transfer traininq 
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was conducted with selected groups who in turn would provide training'to 
other staff members. The cooperative systems opened their sessions to any 
staff member desiring to attend . 

Ovtsrall the teams received a positive response from library directors 
qnd staff. Participants have been enthusiastic about the material -presented 
and have indicated their recognition of a service need in this area . 

C . SERVICE ACTIVITIES ■ ' 

In March of 1975 representatives -from library systems in the New York 
Metropolitan Region attended a two-day workshop on program planning and 
evaluation . Workshop presentations of stages in. program planning were ;nade 
by a National Office consultant and by representatives from three of the nine 
individual libraries participating in the National Program. Particular emphasis 
was placed on the experiences of the individual libraries as they worked 
through the planning process. Additionally, s presentation was made on the • 
data collection forms included in the common data collection and evaluation 
system. 

Following the worksh'op, New York Public Library, Queens Borough Public 
Library and Brooklyn Public Library developed service plans based on the program 
planning and evaluation model. All three systems initiated services testing 
activities during the fall of 1975 and are making use of the common data 
collection and evaluation system developed from the experience and work of ' 
the nine individual libraries participating in the National Program. « 
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, VI. SERVICE TESTING AN D EVALUATION IN. THE INDIVIDUAL LIBRARIES 

Preparation for service testing in each library involved two tasks: the 
development of an implementable service plan and the development of a data 
collection system for evaliiating services offered during the test period. The 
service plans specified locations, procedures and personnel for providing 
advisory and information support services to adult independent learners . 
The evaluation plans included forms and procedures for recording needed 
information about the learner, the service and the judged usefulness of the ' 
service. These forms and procedures were designed to serve two functions: 
provide a record for the advisor of work with specific learners and provide 
data for management decisions about service modification and expansion. 

. During the fall of 1974 arJd the spring of 1975 nine libraries conducted 
service testing programs. These libraries were: , 

, • Atlanta Public Library, Atlanta, Georgia ' • 

• Denver Public Library, Denver, Colorado 

• Enoch Pratt Public Library, Baltimore, Ivioryland • 

• Miami-Dade Public Library, Miami, Florida 

• Portland Public Library, Portland, Maine 

• Salt Lake City, Public Library, , Salt Lake City,* Utah 

• St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri 

• Tulsa. City County Library, Tulsa, Oklahoma , 

m Free Public Library of Woodbridge, Woodbridge, New Jersey. 

A . PURPOSE OF SERVICE TESTING 

The service testing phase of the program had three purposes. The first 
purpose involved examining the feasibility of offering advisory and information • 
support services to adult independent learner^s through the public library. 
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Some specific areas of concern regarding feasibility were: 

^ • Will a sufficient number of adult independent learners be identi- 
fied to justify incorporating the service into the library?' 

i ^ • Will librarians have sufficient background and training to work 
f • with learners in diagnosing learning needs, in developing indi- 
vidually tailored learning plans, and in selecting appropriate 
resources? 

• Will librarians feel that the services they are providing are ap- 
propriate for the library and useful for the learner? 

• Will learners feel that services have been helpful to them in 
working through their learning projects? ' 

The second purpose of the service tests was to examine the effectiveness 

and efficiency of planne'd procedures for working with the adult independent 

learner. The questions relating to this purpose .included: 

• Are procedures for identifying adult independent learners 
adequate? 

• Do librarians find procedures workable for diagnosing learning 
needs and designing learning plans? 

• Are procedures for obtaining materials from the collection or 
for contacting community agencies as efficient as possible? 

• Can certain service functions be performed by clerical staff 
while librarian advisors are working on completing other tasks? 

Knowledge gained during the service tests through recorded data and through 

observations provides a firm basis for modifying procedures and personnel ' 

assignments to increase the efficiency of operation. The third purpose of th 

service tests was to examine the data collection systems designed by each 

library, 'fhi? examination focused on the following issues: 

• Does the data collection system provide the information needed 
to make policy decisions about the service? 

• Does the format of the forms match the process of working with a 
learner? 
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• Do the forms provide the advisor and the learner with an adequate 
^ : v/orking record of the learning project? 

^ Are the procedures for summarizing the reported data effective? 

t An'swers to these questions form the basis for developing a "data collection 

system which is easy to use and which provides essential descriptive and - 

evaluative information. " 

B.. ORGAMIZATION' OF SERVICE TESTS - ' 

Table 10 presents an overview of service test organization, across, the 
nine participating libraries. In this table the service testing period is 
divided into two "phases. ' The initial testing phase refers to the first efforts 
of the libraries in offering and evaluating services. This initial work led to 
many procedural modifications in service delivery and in data collection. 
The sxpanded phase includes those service test activities following the initial, 
evaluation. Services provided in the expanded phase were directed toward 
a. wider' range of learners and were offered in a larger number of locations in 
each Ubrary system. The function of this phase was to examine the effects 
of broadening the service base on service quality and on service evaluation 
■ procedures. Five of the nine libraries conducted their tests "in two phases; ' - 
one of the libraries began:^ testing with no limitations; three libraries have 

completed the Jirst phase and will begin expanded testing in the near 

future . • ' . » 

, 'Five libraries placed restrictions on the intended learner population in 
the first testing phase. These restrictions included adults with an interest 
in credit by examination, adults interested in vocational change or advance- 
ment and adults with learning projects in science and technology. In some 
cases^ potential adult learners were limited for purposes of manageability, , 
in other cases selections were based on an assessment of community need . 
St. Louis' selection of adults seeking credit resulted from the fadt that the 
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• library had been chosen as a testing center for the College Level Examination , 

Program., This is the first instance of a testing center being located in a 
-public library. Denver's emphasis on science and technology resulted. from a 

decision to limit service testing to one subject department in the main library; 

services provided by the selected branch were open to any adult independent . 

learner. ■ ■ 

At the beginning of the service testing period there was a great deal of 
uncertainty about how to define the adult independent learner. Crfteria sug- 
gested included length of project, number of contacts with' the service and 
amount of indiyidual work by the learner. Eight of the nine libraries dcL^ed 
learners by the number of contacts with the service; the number of fearners 
expected by these libraries during the service test ranged from 60 to 519 . 
Experience gained through working with adults led to a re-defi/ition of the 
independent learner. The resulting definition was that a learr/er is any adult 
who works with an advisor tn describing learning needs and in developing a 
learning plan . , This process could require one or several sessions with the 
advisor. " ' 

In the initial phase of testing,service locations were limited by six 
libraries. Two of these libraries established a central service location in V 
the main library. This service desk' was staffed by'librarians from the main 
library and the branches . Other oganizations included subject departments 
in the main library, selected branch libraries, one main library subject de- 
partment and one branch, and all main library subject departments aid selected 
branch libraries. In the expanded phase four of these six libraries set up 
services in the main library and in all branche.s. One library decided to 
maintain a central service location and staff it with. the number of advisor j 
needed to meet the apparent demand for service . The c^her library has nt»t 
begun the expanded service test phase. The number of librarians sefving 
as advisors in the initial phas^e ranged from five branch librarians to all 
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public service librarians. In the^expanded service phase three libraries ' 
inci^eased advisory staff to include all public service librarians, one library 
tripled the number of advisors and one reduced the number based on advisor 
interest and Service demand level. * ' ' • 

C PROMOTION OF SERVICE TESTS ~ ' 

During the spring of l974.the''National Office worked with communication 
consultants and representatives from participating libraries to develop, a plan 
for publicizing the libraries' se|vice to adult independent learners. Specific 
emphasis in the development of campaign materials was placed on attracting 
the adult to the public library for«purposes of planning and conducting a 
learning prbject. The structure of the campaign was designed around five 
elerp^ts, all selected to achieve this objective • The elements were: 
^ • Giving the library's new service a strong announcement, 

• Showing the broad scope of learning opportunities available 

through the library . ' ' * ^ , 

• Creating a new image for the library as an exciting place for 
adults tc pursue learning needs. 

• Establishing the fact that self-discover^^ leads to realization of , 
full potential " J 

• Assj^ring the adult? that the library's service can^ overcome ' 
negative experience with formal learning institutions. 

Tho format of the campaign was multi-media . A television commerciaLwas 

designed, radio spots were created, newspaper advertisements were composed 

and in-library displays and brochures were developed. Additionally, a public 

relations kit was created. This kit included an editorial, a fact sheet about 

the project, television and radio line ani^ooncements, an interview format, 

and bitttons to be worn by^librarijins providing service. 

Cl>ght libraries developed publicity materials of their own to supplement 

the nationally designed materials'. In several cases these local efforts 



were quite extensive. Libraries that limitefi their services to specific 
categories of adults found that the national, publicity was-^^o. general to meet 
their need so promotipnal materials directed towards their specific, service 
were develope(^. Additionarlly, local publicity was designed' t(\?rovide a 
simplified explanation of the service. This took the form of brochures and 
^bookmarks listing the majo)r things the service could do for an independent 
adult learner. . * , ' ^ * . \ 

^ A variety of media^were used in promoting service during the testing 
period . , Radio.and television spots developec^'bythe National Office were 
used by most libraries . Generally, 'however, these media were not used 
^extensively. This was due to two factors:^ Ficst, libraries were. afraid of ^ ^ 
attracting too many learners at the beginning of the service test; second, 
--^B5l'LJ5!!?H£j^^^ sojTietim^s costly,. Newspaper coverage was 

provided^ for all libraries. Some of this coverage was by way of the nationally 
designed advertisement, some .resulted from personal intepviy^ws with.library 
s.ta*ff. Posters and brochures (national apd loo^l) appeared in all libraries. 
Salt lake City ^as able to further promote its service by enclosing a locally 
designed brochure in all city paycheck envelopes. Baltimore designed and 
installed car cards in the^city buses. ^Vgodbridge used several different, 
promotional approachesj^ecause the national publicity campaign wa^not 
appropriate for their needs:, their prrgram was more limited; they did not have 
local radio arid television ^stations in 'their arean Some of their approache.s 
included designing publicity packets and supplying them to local industry, 
difetriDuting flV'ers to local service organizations and preparing short ad-' 
vertisements for churches to include in weekly bulletins. Puture promotional 
plans at Wo%lbridge include designing' shopping bags advertising the service, 
formally presenting the project tc^ community organizations and developing ^. 
billboards and Dosters.. 



D ♦ DESC-RIPTIOJ^I OF SERVTHf: 
' 1 ♦ Advisory Service 

The primary function of the advisory service is the development of 
a learning 'Plan which matches thh needs of the adult independent learr 
Thfs plan includes a description of proposed learning activities and -the 
sequence and timing associated with their accomplishment. The creation ol 
a learning plan involves in-depth cojnmunication and understanding between 
, . the learner and the advisor. This may require one or'seve^l working ses- 
sions . The most effective learning plan is one which accounts for all the 
preferences and background -experiences of the learner. There are several 
steps which the advisor and the learner take to reach an effective pjan. 
.Those steps have evolved out of the work experience of advisors during the 
service test. 

• Interviews' with advisors at' Atlanta, Tulsa and Portland about their work 
with learners provides the basis for the following procedural description of 

. the advisory service. The first step the advisor takes with a potential adult 
loarner is to describe the advis6ry and information support' services of the' 
library. An essential part of this description is an explanation of the roles 
the learner and the advisor will play in ^he accomplishment of a learning 
project. It is necessary that the learner understand that the advisor's role' 
is to guide and assist; 'the learner makes the'decisions . An important aspect 
of the Initial contact with the learner is making him/her feel comfortable 
with thfe advisor and with the processes of the advisory service. The s.econd 
^ step involves explaining to the learner the kinds of information the advisor 

; will ask for during the interview; demographic characteristfcs so the library 
can determine who they are helping with the service; learning project char- 
acteristics so the advisor can^evelop an understanding of the learner and 

, his/her learning needs . The third step toward learning plan development is 
to collect demographic information frojn the learner. A description of the ' 
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learner's occupation and his/her levrelof education may be of use to 'thp ' ' 
advisor in determining strategies for assisting the learner. 

The description of learning project characteristics begins with the fourth 
procedural step. This step involves obtaining a description' of the learner's 
goal. The advisor asks a series of questions to_ determine why the learner 
is interested in performing a project: Is it for academic credit, for job ad- 
vancement, to acquire a skill? The fifth ste.p is to determine what the learner 
'^^"''^ ^° ^ea rn; the content scope of the project . If the cotoJ: is 'too broad 
or if the learner is uncertain, the ajdvisor .provides assistance in defining .the , 
•scor 3 . This may be accomplished by outlining a number "of alternatives for • 
the learner to" consider. Information about the learner's background in the 
selected content area can be used as a guide in limiting project scope.. The ' 
sixth step is to describe how the learner prefers to leSm. In order to ef- 
fectively assist in the Rlarinihg process "the advisor must understand the media 
preferences (e.g.; books, films, small group discussions) and the location 
preferences (e.g.: library, home, classroom) of the learner. The integration 
of information oh goals, content scope, background experience and learning 
styles forms the basis for the learning plan . The final step involves working 
V^th the learner to select a logical sequence" of learning activities to meet 
his/her learning goals and to satisfy his/her content interests . 

Infb!;mation obtained at each step in the learning plan development process 
may be modified or elaborated as the learning project continues . Changes /" 
'in -project goal's ^and scope lead to changes in the learning plan. The learning 
plan, then, is a flejdble guide to accomplishing learning goals». 
I nformation Supp ort Servir.fis 

Information support services include selection of library materials, 
de^/elopment of study aids and identification of community resources.' These 
services are used to implement the learning plan . Selection of materials 
usually begins by searching the print and non-print resources of the library. 
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If appropriate materials are not located thCriliBter-library loan is used or ^ 
selected purchases are made. , \^ 

Two approaches have been used in developing f^tudy aids to assist the 
learnei- in integrating his/her program of learning . In the first approach the 
advisor creates an individually tailored study aid for the learner through thfe 
use of standard bibliographic tools . In the second approach , a group of 
librarians with expertise in a selected content area work togettxep-to-develop . 
a study aid for general use. This second approach is us.ed when a'common 
need is identified among learners using the service. 

The selection of appropriate community resource-s is accomplished through 
the use of community resource referral files . In most of the libraries these 
files were developed as a result of the service plan. Some referral files were 
degigned arou nd e ducational op portunities in t he 'communi-ty,_ others contain 
a broader information base consisting of educational institutions, service 
organizations, local businesses and individuals. One library has developed- 
a data bank which includes all library and community resources related to 
adult independent learning. The selection of organizations and individuals 
to be included in these files has been based on general assessments of learner 
needs and on requirements identified in specific learning projects . In addition- 
to developing community resource files some libraries have created files 
containing information of selected library personnel, their areas of content 
specialization and their willingness to work with learners'. The development, 
maintenance, and updating of all of these files has required substantial t;me 
and effort. Two referral procedures haye been used by advisors. The first 
procedure is for the advisor to contact the agency or individual. and set up an 
appointment for the learner. The second procedure is to provide the learner * ■ 
with information on who to contact; the learner takes the responsibility -for 
making the appointment . ^ 
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An essential element in the provision of support service is evaluation . 
All materials, study aids and referrals provided by the advisor are evaluated 
by the learner in terms of usefulness to' the learning project . These evalu- 
ations occur throughout the conduct of the project T Jie evaluation process ' 
provides direction lo the advisor and the learner in the further selection of 
resources to implement the study plan. 
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E . DESCRIPTION OF^DATA COLLECTION 'FORMS, AND PROCEDURES 

A data collection and evaluation sys^tem was developed by each library 
prior to initiating tho service test. Guidance in these efforts was provided in 
two meetings conducted by the National Office during the summer of 1974. 
In the first meeting a framework for evaluation system design y/as presented 
to participating libraries . This framework specified the need for establishing 
performance targets fW the .ser\d,aeJes„tingj3ejlod the targets. 

was to provide acceptable levels of performance against which service test 
experience could be measured. The selected target areas were to be used as 
guides for the design of the data collection systems; essentially the targets 
specified the Mutii>tions to he addressed. Participants were also presented 
with example data collection forms. Following this meeting, each library 
worked -on' identifying realistic performance targets and on designing data 
coUection forms. In the forms design work, consjLderation was given to ease 

^ of use as welLa^s completeness of coverage. 

\ ' " ' ' 

The second meeting on the ddia coUectfon and evaluation systems was 

conducted in Princet<;\n, New Jersey. The purpose of this meeting was to 

review each library's plan and to provide suggestions for modification 

** 

and elaboration. The results of this meeting led to finalization of forms to 

\ " ' , 

be lise^during service testing. 

Table 11 presents the. performance targets selected by each library. It 

can be seen /rpm this table that nine target areas were identified across the 
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T^ible 11 . Performance Targets of the Individual libraries 
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the libraries. Four libraries selected advisor satisfaction as an important 
target during the service testing period. The levels of satisfaction which 
these libraries hoped to achieve from their advisojs ranged from 60% to 75% 



All nine libraries identified general learner satisfaction as a target; desired 



■ levels were betweeji 70% and 95% . Advisor availability was chosen 



as 
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a target by two libraries and performance levels of 70%^nd 75% were* specified. 
For the questions of availability and usefulness of specific services such as 
"l^rning plans, materials, referrals and facilities, the range of desired per- 
formance was from 50% to ,85% . Mone of the libraries identified targets 
in all of the. specific service areas, however, each library chose at least two 
of these areas • . 

The data collection forms and procedures designed by each library under- 
went several alterations during the service testing period. Continued analysis 
of these systems oxi\\^ basis of queation coverage and ease of use by advisors 
led to deletiojxrf^uestions that were providing useless information, addition 
of questions that needed to be answered and reformatting of forms to facilitate 
<€cordirtg of information. In most of the libraries four basic data collection 
forms emerged: the interview, the progress report, the learner's evaluation 
and the advisor's evaluatipn. The interview form included demographic inform- 



ation on the learner, a description of the learniag project and an indication 
of the services provided . This form was used in the initial learner advisor 
needs analysis — learning plan interview. The progress report .form was used at 
eadi meeting followinc the initial interview to record changes in the learning 
project and services provided. The two evaluation forms provided a means 
for obtaining service assessments from the learner and the advisor al selected 
points, in the learning project. These forms were initially designed to be used 
at project completion/ however, in many cases they were employed to obtaiii 
interim- evaluations . 

Table 12 presents the data collection categories selected by the libraries- 
It is interesting to* note the high degree of commanality in the questions. 
._Eight of the nine libraries asked for some specific demographic information on 
the learner in terms of age, sex, occupation, education and library use. All 
libraries collected similar information on the learning project, the styles of 
learning, the services provided, the usefulness of service and the effectiveness 
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Table 12^. ..-Data Collection Categories Covered by Forms in Each Library 



Data Categories 
— ■ 


Atlanta 


Baltimore 


Denver 


Miami 


Portland 


Salt Lake 
City 


w 

o 
J— 1 

■M 

CO 


Tulsa 


Woodbridge 


Demoaraphic Characten fit! nQ nf 
Learners 

Sex 


X ' 






; 

X 


X 






^— " 

X 


X 


wv^uupciLiun 








X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Age 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X ^ 


X 


X 


X 


Education 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Library Use 


X 






X 


X 


X 




X 


V 


Library Card 






X 




X 


X 


X 






' i^earninq rroject unaracteristics 
Learning Goals 


X 


— 


* 


* 


X 


'k 


* 


X 


X 


Areas of Interest 


X • 


X 


* 


* 


X 


X 




X 


' X 


Changes in Proiect Scoop 


X 








X 


X 








Proiect Lpnath 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Learnina Style 'Charact^ristinfi 
, Media Preference " 

■ : 












« 




X 




Type of Contact 




X 


?^ 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Number of Contacts ' ^ 


. X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X . 


X 


X 


X 


' Average Time Between Contacts 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 



X - Information directly available from form, 
* - Information may be recorded on form. 
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Table 12, Data Collection Categories Covered by Forms 
in Each Library ^(Continued) 



^Data Categories 


Atlanta 


^ Baltimore 


, Denver 


Miami 


Portland 


Salt Lake 
City 


•H 

q 
• 


Tulsa 


Woodbridge 


Characteristics of Service 
Services Provided 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


• X 


X 


X 


X 


Number of Referrals 


X 


X 


X 


X 


x' 


X 


X 


X, 


X 


Number of Study Aids 


X 


X 


* 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Number of Materials 


* 


* 






X 


X 




X 


X 


Service 'Evaluatibh ^ 
Comfort with Advisory Service 


X 


X 








X 


A 


^ X 




^Availability-^of^Advi-sor- - 


^ x— 










— -x^ 






^^-^ 


Materials Available 


X 




X 




X 






X 


X 


Materials Useful V r 


X 


X 




* 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Study Aids Useful 


X 


Xv 




0 


V 




X 


X 


X 


Referrals Useful 


X 


X 






X 


X*' 


X 


X 


X 


Facilities Appropriate 


X 








X. 


X 








Overall. Sati sfaction 
'■' --n-== 


. X 


. X 


X 


. X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


Service Costs 
Personnel Time 




X 




* 


* 


* 


X 




X 




Material Cost 

f 












X 






X 


Characteristics of Publicity . 
Media Type 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X . 


X 


Number of Users per Medium 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 



X - Information directly available from form . 



* - Information may be recorded on form.' " 
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of the communications campaign. The one data collection area which wa's not 
commonly selected by the' libraries was service cost. This category is com- 
posed of personnel time and material costs* Three of the nine libraries de- 
signed forms for collecting information on the allocation of advisor time to 
various service tasks . These forms were completed by advisors when a task 
was accomplished. Information on the amount of time devoted to service tasks 
forms the basis for projecting staffing requirements at expanded levels of 
service. Information on specific material cost was obtained by only two 
libraries. 

The similarities in the forms and the questions developed by the irdividual 
libraries led to the creation of a common data system. This system was de- 
signed through a series of meetings with library representatives during the 
spring of 1975 . The purpose of the system is td provide participating libraries 
with a centralized computer analysis of their data. This analysis will allow 
an examination of relationships among data categories as well as comparisons 
across libraries. For example, libraries will be able to obtain correlations between 
demogcaphic characteristics and learning projects or between learning projects - 
and learning styles. These correlations will presen^^a more complete picture 
of the adult learner, his/her learning needs and his/'her preferred style of 
learning . Profiles can be developed for Vv.rious categories of learners: for 
example, learners ir a selected age group may be characterized as having 
different needs and styles than learner^s in another age group. Additionally, 
direct comparisons can be made between the advisor's and the learner's eval-^ . 
uation of a specificlearning project. 

The data categories and forms included in the common system represent 
an expansion of the data collection systems developed by the individual^ ' 
libraries. The first area of expansion 'is in information obtained about learning 
project characteristics and learning styles. New forms have been designed 
which specifically match the information needs of the advisor in working with 
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the learner to develop a learning plan. The,se needs have been described .in 
^ the section on advisory service. The second area of expansion is in service 
evaluation. Three additional forms have bee.^" created to provide a mean^'for 
conducting interim assessments of advisory services, ' materials, and referrals . 
The third area pf expansion js in recording personnel time. An experimental 
timo record form has be'en designed specifying 'advisor tasks. These tasks 

it 

were derived from advisor experience during the service test". The forms in- 
cluded in the common data system are shown in Appendix C. 

Operation of the system began in July of 1975 . Throughout the follov/ing' 
year, the nine participating libraries will receive monthly data reports from 
the central computer facility. These reports should provide the basis for 
^future decisions ^concerning the nature and extent of services to the adult 
independent learner in each library 

^ F . RESULTS AND DISCUSSION OF SERVICE TESTINH 

-The-results of the service testing period" will be reported in five- areas-: 

the communications campaign, the learner, the learning project, the service, 
and the advisor time. The 'data collected on adults using the service are 
somewhat inQomplete in that all adults did not respond to all questions in all 
areas. This is primarily due to the fact that forms and questions changed as 

the tests progressed and many adults were nof asked some of the questions'. 

' ' t 

Question modification occurred primarily in. the areas of demographic character- 

isticJi, project descriptions and learning styles. In the service evaluation 
area most libraries did not reo'jest responses from all adults who had contacted' 
the service; selections were made on criteria such as time spent with an ad- 
visor, number of contacts with an advisor, or completion of the karning project 

A summary of the data collected by the libraries showS that 1,617 adults 
contacted ^the advisory sepvice during the testing period . The number of adults 
Classified as learners ranged from 19 in one library to 480 in another library 



- With a median number of 151 . The vvide variation in the number of learners 
identified in each library is due to-two factors. First, the definition of a 
learner differed from one library to the next and initially many learners ad- ' 
visors were uncertain as to how to distinguish a learner from a regular library 
patron . In some cases individuals having brief contact with an advisor have 
been classified as learners, in other cases learners have been defined as ' 
individuals who have worked with an advisor to develop a learning plan . 
Since definitions changed during the servipe testing period it is impossible - 

.to- determine how many adults fall into each definitional' category . Second, 
the length of the service test period varied across the libraries from four to 
nine months . ' " , • 

The data presented in the following sections summarize the results ob- 
tained across the nine libraries. The most complete data have been provided 
by Atlanta, Portland, Salt Lake City, Tulsa and Woodbridge . The number of ". 
learners identified by these libraries is 555. ' 

— ^Ihe ^Communications-Campaign 

Efich of the Jibraries used a multimedia approach to advertising ad- 
visory md information support services. Some advertising was accomplished 
on a broadcast basis through television, radio and newspapers; other promo- 
tional efforts occurred in the library. In most cities, the newspaper coverage 
included articles describing the library's project. An evaluation of the pub- 
licity campaign v/as accomplished through asking adults contacting the service 
to indicate how they learned of the library's adult independent learning program 
In general, this question was asked during the,initial interview. 

Figure 4 sh.^ws the relative effectiveness of each medium in attracting 
learners to the service. The results reported are based on responses from 
1,128 adults. It can be seen from the tablathat the three most effective media 
were newspapers, librarians and library displays: together they account for 
75% of the adults making use of the service, . Radio and television were 
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26.2% 26.2% 



22.4% 



9.0% 



8.5% 



News- .Librar- Library TV Radio 
papers ian . Displays 



5.9% 



Word of Meetings 
Mouth & ' 



Figure 4 . E^ectiveness-of Promotional Media 

responsible for attracting only 17.5%. These results indicate that thejibraries' 
. should concentrate their future promotional efforts on newspaper articles and 
on activities inside the library . However,' if any of the libraries wish to 
attract adults from population groups not represented in the service test then 
new promotional approaches should be explorecl. 

2 . The Learners , ■ 

Eight of the nine libraries collected some demographic information - 
on their learners . The purpose of collecting this information was to develop ' 
a general description of^the adults using the service in- terms of sex, age," 
. occupation and, education. Several libraries made comparisons between 
learners and the general population and between learners and regular library 
patrons to develop o more complete picture of who was being attracted to the 
service . 
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. Six of the nine librarie s ca=tegori2ed their learners by sex . Of -the 574" - 
learners described on this characteristic 41% were males and„59% were'femalei 
One library reported that 30% of the learners were male and 70% w6re female 
-another had a Sp-SO distribution; the other four libraries fell between these ' 
extremes . Eight libraries collected age information on 1 ,042 lea^-ners ^ ' 
Figure 5 presents the agje cUstribution of these learners,. The learners range 
from under eighteen to oW si^ity-five with the largest number, 54 .5%, 

54.5% • . - •; " 



3'. 4% 



26,2% 



Under 18 



18-35 



11.2% 



35-50- , 50-64 

Figure 5 Age Distribution of learners 



4-. 7% 



Over 65 
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reporting ages between 18 and 35. ^This percentage is higher than in thje gen- 
eral adult population figures reported by the libraries . The second largest age 
category is 35 to 50. These two categories account for 80.7% of the learners. 

Information on educational level was collected in six categories from less 
than high school to graduate work. Eight .libraries obtained this information 
from 90 6 learners. Figure 6 shows the highest percentage of learners, 31 .8%, 
with some college education. In two cities, Wopdbridge and St. Louis, the 
largest number of learners were high schdpl gc,aduates. Thi3 may'be due to 
the fact that these libraries directed their services to learners^riterested in 
credit by examination while the six other libraries offered services to all 
adults.'. Baltimore^ did not report data in this category . 

Learner occupation*was described by six libraries. Figure 7 showg the 
occupational dirtribution . Of the '690 learners indicating occupation, 53% were 
employed . Within the employed category 35,*4%' held blue collar jobs, 29 .7% 



30.97/ 



31 .8% 



11.5?: 



18.1% 



Less than 
/ .Bllgh School 



High 
School 



7.7% 



Some 
College 



College 
Graduate 



Graduate 
Work 



Figure 6. ^Educational Distribution of Learners 
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Employed Unemployed Retired ^ 'Housewife Student 



Figure 7. Occupational Distribution of Learners 

were professionals and managers, and 34.8% worked in other^ white collar 
positions . The percentage^of unemployed learners was 11.7%. Comparisons 
made by three libraries with the population irf their area indicated a higher 
percentage of learners Were unemployed .TTiel^ercentage of retired learners 
was.8.J% across libraries; in one library 15% were retired. 

Ih summary the LearnerlsJ^dvisory Service is attracting more females than 
males with the largest percentage falling in the 18-35 age range. Most of 



^ thesis learners have acquifed a high .school diploma or have taken, some courses 
for college credit. Additionally, the service appears to be attracting a higher 
percentage of unemployed and retired individuals than are represented in the. 
populations^surrounding the libraries. Seven of the libraries further character- 
izcd learners by their amount of previous library use . This characterization- 
resulted in-the finding that 23. Z% of the learners have never used the library 

' or have used it less frequently than once a year. 

3 > The Learning Projects 

*^ < »), 

The learning projects were deschbed in terms of learning goals, con- 
tent area of interest, average length, and type and number of learner advisor 
contacts. Information on leorning goals was obtained by five libraries. Th'e 
general goal categories identified by the libraries were: Job Advancement/ 
Change, Academic Credit, and Gener^^l Education/Personal Development. Of ^ 
the 604 learners describing learning goals, the largest number (42.7%). was 
interested in personal development; academic credit was sought by 36.9% of 
the learners while_20.4X were pursuing job related goals. The hirjh percentage 
of individiials interested in academic credit ^result 3 from the fact that tj{>o of 
the libraries focused , their service efforts in this area. The goal' category of 
personal development is too broad to provide much information about the 
learner. Work during the next year will be directed toward dividing this 
category into specific goal areas. 

Learners* interests covered a broad range of content areas. Some ex- 
amplcs Jlncludc architecture, creative writing, foreign languages, film making, 
boatbuilding, home improvement, woodcrafts, computer technology, and 
salesmanship. In order 'to provide a general picture of the distribution of 
content interests, four libraries classified 488 learning projects according 
to the Dewey Decimal System. Table 13 shows the results of this classifica- 
tion. Approximately 40 .9% of the projects are classifiedjn humanities re- 
lated categories with the greatest number occurring in Language, Fine Arts 
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Table 13 . Distribution of Learning Projects in the Dewey Decimal System 



UKiVJiciy LylabSlIlCaUlOn 


Mumbor ° 


% 


.General Works .(000) - 


17 


3.5 


Philosophy (100) 


18 


3.5 


l^ligion^ (200) 


8 


1.6 


Social Science. (300) 


107 


21 .9 


Language (400) 


63 


. 12.9 


' Pure Science (500) 


28 


5.7 


Applied Science (600) 


139 


28.4 


Fine Arts (700) > . ' 


■ 49 


10-. 0 


.Literature (800) 


45 


9.2- 


History and Bibliography (90'0) 


14 


. 2. .9 


Total 

L ^ . 


488 


■ 100.0 



and Literature, The Applied Sciences account for ^8.4% of the learning pro-/t ■ 
jects while 21 .9% are in the Social Science area . ^ Both Atlanta and Salt LalJe 
City reported slightly more learning projects in Language and Fine Arts than 
in the Social Science.^ whild Portland reported slightly fewer. Tulsa reported 
the largest number of learners, 35%, in the Social Sciences . Many of these 
learners were interested in taking' the general examination for a high school 

diploma. Table 14 provides examples of specific learning projects injhjQ- 

Humanities, the Social Sci(5nces and the Applied Sciences. . ^ . ' ' 

Contacts with the learners advisory service were made in person or by 
telephone. Most learners, 79%, came to the'library to talk with adviso.rs 
about theit?;^rojccts while 21% made inquiries about services by telephone. 
This relatively high percentage of telephone usage is accounted for by two 
libraries, Bal.timotc and St. Louis,' who wore distributing information on the 
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Table 14 . A Sample ol Specific Learning Projects. 



Humanities 
(Including Fine Arts) 


Science and Technolog^ 
(Applied and Pure) 


^ Social Science 


Abstract Reasoning 


Accounting # 


Brokeraoe ManaaGment 


American' Literature 


Advertising 


Business 


Arabic 


AstronojTiy 


Business Law 


Architecture 


Auto Repair 


Business Management 


Art' 


Chemistry 


CareetTs 


Qalligraphy 


Clock Repair* 


Civil Riohts 


Chess 


Conservation 


Communications Skills 


Classics 


Contracting and 


Economics 


, Creative Writing 


Construction 


Education 


Dance • 


Dictatio'n; Shorthand ■ 


Folk Lore 


Design 


Driver Education 


Foreign' Service Exam 


Drawing 


Engineering / - 


Importing 


English 


Home Remodeling 


Insur<>nce 


Fashion Design 


Horticulture 


Investments 


Film Making 


Mathematics 


LaW; Pre~Law 


French 


Mechanical Drawing 


Local Political Issues 


Geography 


Medical Technology 


Personal Finance 


Gorman 


Motels and Restaurant 


PsycholoQv 


Guita? 


Management 


Readincj 


History 


Nursing" 


SoGiali*^m 


Humanities 


Nutritional Planning • ^ 


Social Work 


Journalism 


Ornithology 


Socioloov of 55n^^^<? 


Music Appreciation 


Physical Theraov 




Painting 


Piano Repair • 


X LUiiou^ L 1 lU X r\ \ 1 CI JL y O X O 


Philosophy 


Plumbing 




Photography ' 


" Public Relation's \ 




Piano 


Ranching 




^ .-Poetry Aopreciation . 


Real Estate 




5lBrintmaking 


Refrigeration 


\ 


^Religion 


Sales 




Singing 


Termite Control 


X 


•Spanish 


^IVansportation 




Violin 


. Upholstery 




World Literature " 


Veterinary Medicine 




Writing for Children ; 


Weaponry ^ ' " 




Poetry, Short 


Well Drilling 




Stories, Television 


Wine Making 
= . 
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Coliegp Lovol Examinalion Program. In St. iouis over 50% of the learners 
itiade contact by tolophonc. In the remaining iibrarie^s, 93% of the leefrner 
contacts were made in person, .The number of contacts made by learners 
ranged from 1 to 16, with 54% working with an advisor more than once. Three 
libraries reported on the average time between learner advisor contacts; their 
results showed a time lapse of two to three weeks with a range of less than 
one week to more than four months. If these figures are representative across 
libraries then many of the one-visit learners may return for additional help.* 
Across all libraries only a very small percentage of learning projects have 
been conipioted . Apparently the service testing period was not long enough 
to colleqt data on questions of project length or the. average number of con- 
tacts required to complete a learning project. 

4.' The Services . 

Advisory and information support services were prdvi4ecl to learners 
throughout the testing period. The evaluation of these services by both 
Icarners-and advisors is presented in Table 15.. The first two columns in this 
table indicate the number of learners asked to evaluate each service and the 
percentage ,of learners that responded. Different criteria were imposed by 
each libraiy in- determining who shquld be asked to evaluate the se'rvice. One 
library chose learners who had completed projects , other .selections were 
based on number 9f contacts , length of contact and amount of independent ' 
work on the part o"f the learner. ^ The variation in the number of learners asked 
each evaluative question results from the fact that the libraries focused their ' 
evaluations in different service areas. The percentage of;Jearners evaluating 
each service range from 42% for appropriateness of library facilities to 6-3% 
for material availability. The number of advisor responses across sei-vico 
categories is between 52 for advisors availability and 257 for material use- 
vith the learners, advisors were asked different questions in 
Three methods were used for obtaining learner evaluations. 
k included giving the learner an evaluation form on one of his/her 



fulness. As 
'each library 
These method 
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, Service Evaluation 



Evaluate Category 


Learners " ^ 


Advisors 


No. 

Asked 


Responses 


• 

•Evaluation 


No. 

Asked 


Evaluation 


Overall Satisfaction . 
Satisfied 
Unsure 
Not Satisfied 


668 


58% 


88 .3% 
9 .3% 
2.4% 


204 


0 / . U /o 

, 18.8% 
14.2% 


Comfort 
Comfortable 
Unsure 

Not Comfortable 


364 


0- 54% 

* 


93 .0%' 
6 . 0% 
1 .0% 


•224 r,. 


87 9% 
1 1 . 2% . 
.9%" 


Advisor Availability 
Available 
Unsure 
Not Available 


222 


62% 


94.1% 
3 .>% 
2.2% 


59 


77 Q% 
o 3.4% 
18.6% 


Matericll Availability 
Available 
Unsure 
Not^ Available 


555 


63% . 


68 .5% 
• :-6 . 3% 
25.2% 


197 


O 1 ♦ *1 /o 

13.2% 
25.4% 


Material Useful 
Useful 
Unsure 
Not Useful 


400 


47% 


82 .9% 
10.6% 
6 . 4% 


267 . 


7fi n% 
1 1 . 6% 
1 2 . 4% 


Referrals Useful 

Useful ^ 
• Unsure 

Not Useful 


172 


48% , 


79.1% 
11.6% 
9 . 3% 


77 


79.2% 
' 20.7% 


Facilities 
Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Unsure 

Not Satisfactory 


239 ^ 


1 


79.0% 
14.0% 
7.0% 




0 






10. 3 
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Visits with the advisor, mailing Qvaiuation forms fo selected learners and 
conducting telephone surveys. All advisors participating in the- service test 
wore asked to express their attitudes about the value and usefulness of ser- 
vices provided. In some libraries advisors filled out separate evaluatiorw 
forms for each learning project, in other libraries advisors completed or^e^ 
form for all projects supported. 

Most of the libraries used either a five or a seven point' scale- to obtain 
evaluations of service; these "scales ranged from very useful to not useful. 
For purposes of analysis, the responses on the high end of scales (firifelfewo 
or three catogorios) were considered positive, middle responses were classi 
fied as unsure, and low responses were considered as negative. Based-on- 
this analysis, 88.37. of the learners evaluating their overall expecienees 
wrt^v-th-elscrvices, indicated satisfaction! while only 67% of the advisers 
said they were .satisfied . The range of learner responses across libraries ■ 
v;as 72.6% to 100%, for advisors the range was 57.0% to 70 .0% . The dis- • 
crepancy between learners and advisors on this question may be due to the 
fact that advisors hod higher expedtations for the service. All advisors had 
gone through some 'training-concerning the service and many.had been in- 
volvcd in service planning. Learners, on the other hand, had been giv_cn no 
previous orientation to the. service and probably had little idea of what to ex- 
pect . When learners wore asked if they would use the service again 97.5% 
reported that they would. Additionally, 9 6..8% said they would recommend 
the service to a friend . 

Two questions were asked of learners and' advisors concerning the ad- 
visory service. The first question wai, concerned with the degree of comfor! 
in the Working relationship. The second question__dealt with availability of 
the advisor to moot with the learner when necessary . In response to the ' 
first question 93% of the learners and 88% of the advisors indicated that they 
wore comfortable; the range of responses across libraries was 79%-97% for 
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iGarnor-s and 8"3%-93ro for advisors. Regarding advisor availability, 94% of 
the loamors felt that thoy were able to meet with their advisor when needed 
whilo'78% of the advisors felt positively about their availability to the learners 
Hero again, differences in judgment between the two groups can be accounted 
\ for by higher expectations on the part of advisors . Many advisors have com- 
.mentod on the difficulties of scheduling time to meet all commitments. 

Information support services w<ore evaluated in four categories: . Material 
Availability, Material Usefulness, Referral Usefulness and Appropriateness 
of Library- Facilities The greatest satisfaction indicated in these service " 
areas was with the usefulness of materials; 83% of the learners^and 76% of 
. the advisors judged the provided materials as useful to the learner in working 
through his/her learning project. " A comparison across the libraries. shows ^ \ 
• loarnor responses varying from 58% to 98%. Those libraries obtaining lower ' 
evaluations for material usefulness should re-examine their procedures for 
matching materials with learning needs . The least satisfaction with the.in- 
formation support services was found for material availability. Only 58% of 
the learnors c^nd^ 61X of ihe adviso^rs indicated that appropriate materia Is. were 
available. The range on this question was 58%-78% for learners and S2%-68"% 
for advisors. Denver received the hi<ghest evaluation on material availability. 
^This' results from the fact that Denver has developed a variety of programs 
aimed at the organization of library resources for adults in the community. 
The generally low evaluations in this area, however, suggest that acquisition 
criteria snouTd be reassessed in terms of the needs identified through work 
with adult. learners. 

5. The Allocation of Advisor Time * 

In three of the libraries, Atlanta, Salt Lake City and Tulsa, advisors 
were asked to keep records of fcime spent on various aspects of service pro- 
vision to learners. Cach time an advisor did some work for a learner, the 
^ time as^sdciated with that work was recorded on a time sheet. A claasification 
of advisdr tasks is shown in Table 16. These tasks include interviewing the 
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Table 16. -Allocation of Advisor Time 





Atlanta 


Salt Lake City 


Tv]lsa / 


Interviewing 


21 min per 
interview 


27 min per 
interview 


28 min. per 
interview 


Background Read* 
ing anu rianniug 




' 42 min per 
learner 


— » 


Locating and Eval* 
• uating Materials 


53 min per 
learner 


1 hr 54 min* 
per learner 


,45 min ipen 
learner 


Making Referrals 
* ^ 


20 min per 
referral 


45 min per 
y' referral 


Developing Study. 
Aids 


1 hr per 
reading list 


5 hrs per ^ 
study guide 


3 hr 50 min 
per study 
guide 


Completing Data 
Forms 


"10 min per 
learner 


3 6 min per 
learner 




Clerical Work 


*5 min per 
learner 


56 min per 
learner 





learner, background reading and learning plan devclopnie.rtt in selected con- 
tent areas, locating and evaluating materials, developing study aids to assist 
the learnc^ in his/her project, completing data forms and performing clerical 
work such as typing, filiiig and xeroxing. 

The tim,e spent by advisors in interviewing learners either in the first visit 
or in progress visits ranged from an average of 21 minutes per interview in 
Atlanta to 28 minutes in Tulsa. Data collected. by other libraries showed inter- 
viewing time was between 20 and 30 minutes . As can be seen from the table, 
advisors in gait Lake City spent significantly more time on information sup- 
port and clerical tasks than advisors from the other two. libraries . Tuisa 
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advisor^ combined locating and evaluating materials and making referrals into 
one time Ccitegory. >The average time spq'nt^by these advisors was 45 minutes 
per learner. Advisors in. Salt Lake City |nd^Atlanta kept separate tT^e recqrds 
for these two tasks. Data from Salt Lak^ indicate a;i average of 1 hour and 
54 minutes per learner for locating and dyalitating materials while Atlanta's 
aavisors spent an average of 53 minutesj per learner on ihis task. Salt. Lake 
^City made eighj referrals with an averagk time of 45 minutes'per referral, 
Atlanta made 45 referrals with an averale time of 20 minutes per referral. 
VVithrregdrd to study aid development, s|lt Lake City created 31 kudy guides 

s per guide, Tulsa created 20 study ' 



at in average time require^ment of 5 ho 
guides at aa average of S^hours and 50 
reading listfs at an average of 1 hour p 
time for study guides and reading lists 
pirovide content descriptions and a pla 
whereas a reading list only includes a 
The time involved in completing d 
recorded by advisors in Atlanta and Sa 
per learner and 36 mir\utcs per learner 



Dinutes per guide, Atlanta created 35 
r list. The difference in preparation 
is due to the [apt that study guides 
for approaching recommended readirig 
list of rpaommended sources. 
Ua £orm_s"6n the learning projects was 
.t Lake City; these times were 10 minutes 
respectively. Although these tiraes 



are significantly different, they propokiopately represent 8% of the advisers' 
time-in each library when viewed in tirms of the time spent on other tasks. 
The aloricol time (filing, typing, xerdxing) was 5 mir.utes per learner in Atlanta 
and 56 minutes per learner in Saft Lalle City. These figures indicate that the 
clerical work was easily handled by idvisora in Atlanta while in Salt Lake 
City some consideration should be gjven to providing advisors with clerical 
support. 

The higher time figures .reportedj by Salt Lake City across all tasks may 
result from one of the fpUowing factors. First, advisops in Salt Lake City may 
be providing a more in-depth servicp than is being offered in the other two 
libraries. Second, the service procedures used in Salt Lake City may differ 'from 
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those usod in Tulsa and Atlanta. „ Third, advisors in tho three libraries.may be 
using different definitions for time spent on learning projects. These arc 
• areas which require further examination during the next year. Throughput .this 
time period it is expected that c.11 nine libraries will make use of advisor time 
records-. Data from these records should provide a stronger basis for describ- 
ing the amount ^f time in terms of averages and ranges associated with per- 
forming learner advisor tasks. This information will be -useful to the individual 
libVaries in making personnel "projections for planned /levels of seivice as well 
as to other libraries interested in intiatings5services/to adult learners in their 

communities . . " 

«' 

G. ASfciESSMENT OF SERVICE TESTS ■ 

The service testing program in the nine libraries had three purposes: to 
test fhe feasibility of the sen/ice concept, to-a^ssess planned procedures and . 
develop now procedures for efficient .and effective service delivery, and to 

^ examine the data collection systems in terms of ease of use and relevancy of 
information to advisors and to policy decision makers . All of these purposes 
have been accomplished. ^Feasibility of the service concept has been demon- 

. strated in that a substantial number of adult learners have been bttracted to the 
program and th^ services provided have been judged as useful by both learners 
and a<{vi?ors. Overall, 1, 617 learners contacted the service during the ser- • 
vice testing period. Of those learners who evaluated the service, 88% ex- 
pressed satisfaction; the advisors', assessments indicated that 67%„w.er.a satis- 
fied and 18.8% were unsure about service effectiveness. These data show that 
the scrvica is needed an« that it is generally perceived by learners' and ad- 
visors as being worthwhile ." " 

Is* 

Throughout the Service tests, procedures were examined, modified and 
elaborated. Experience gained through practice led to alteratipns in how 
services were set up and in the scheduling of personnel to provide these. 
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services. Many of the libraries initially felt tlvat advisory desks should be 
staffed during all hours of library operation. In these situations, much time 
was wasted while advisors waited for learners to appear. Data collected on 
the frequenci^x)f loaruers and on the times ieart)prs chose to contact the service 
led to modifications in advisof schedules. For example, in one library, 65% 
of the learners .used the service between noon and six in the evening with " 
87% using the service between nine in the morning and six in the evening . 
This finding resulted in lighter staffing arrangements'ldr the evening- hours . 
The most critical area of procedural modifcation and elaboration during the 
testing period was th^c interactive process betwe'en the advisor and the learner 
in^^orking toward a focused, individually tailored learning -plan ., At the be- 
gxnnmg or the service tests,. most advisors were given a general set of pro- 
cedures for working with learners These procedures became more and more 
specific as advisors began discussing learning goals, learning project content 
areas and olternativc approaches to the learning^ experience with actual 
learners. In some cases advisors found specific -aspects of the advisory- 
service more difficult then they had expected . Identification of tbese problems" 
led to the development of training programs to 'help advisors giiin both com- 
petonce,and confidence in areas of weakness . With. regard to the information 
support services, procedures have, been streamlined "for obtaining resources 
v/ithin the Jibrary system and fot making referrals to community agencies . 
Here, again-, advisprs found areas in which additional information was needed 
in order to provide efficient service: These information needs led to sessions 
designed to familiarize advisors with both library and'jcommunity resources. 

• Finally, the data collectioa and evaluation systems initially designed by ^ 
each library have undergone several changes- as a function of experience 
gained during the servicc testing period. ^Specific forms have been redesigned 
to better fit the steps taken by tlje advisor and the learner. Additionally, 
guestions have been eliminated, reworded, and added based on analysis of 
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■ how the resulting information would. be used by advisors in working with the 
loGrner and by policy decision makers in determining the nature of the service 
'in the future. The end. result of the libraries' efforts has been the develop- 
ment of a common data collection and evaluation system to be used by all the 
libraries during the next year. Summarization and analysis of data provided 
through this common system' will be accomplished by a centralized computer' 
facility. Programs developed specifically for this system will allow libraries 
to examine relationships between learner characteristics (age, sex, education, 
etc.) and between learner characteristic^?. and learning Rroiect characteristics 
(learning goals, learning content areas, learning method, etc.) ."^The results 
-will provide the libraries with a more completu description of the adult learner, 
his/her project(s) and the advisory and information support services then has 
been available ffirc^gh the manual data analysis systems used during. semce" • 
testing . This elaborated description will serve as an input to advisors and 
to policy cPecisibn makers . The' following year will be devoted to examining 
the effectiveness of the common system in providing needed information. An 
important aspect of this effort will be the translation of results into summary 
reports for advisors, ^planners and policy makers . Effort will be directed 
toward identifying the information content and the iotmhi structure oXreports 
for these different groups within the library • • , . 
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VII. A CLOSER LOOK AT FIVE LIDRARIES: SOME CASE STUDIES 

Each of the nine libraries submitted reports to the National Office de- • 

scribing service planning, staff training and service testing efforts. The ■ 
material covered in rive of these reports is presented in this section to 
provide the reader with a 'clearer understanding.of project development and 
implementation in the libraries, A more detailed example, representative 
of the thinking and work accomplished in several of the participating li- 
braries ,'is given in the first case study covering the Atlanta Public Library. 
* ■ In presenting the five case studies every effort is made to represent, 
objectively, the findings of the libraries as presented in their final projeet 
. ^ reports. The authors* have .-judiciously tried to avoid unnecessary 

editorializing. ' " , ' ' 

Two essential obsorvatio^fis emerge from the experiences of these five " 
public libraries , ..Firs! , the Overall honesty with Which the libraries 
individually tackled the task of reporting on a compidk and highly inno- 
vative three-year effprt. Clearly, they make no^attempt to "wash away" " . 
_^ . the - problSms whidh existed, .At the same time , though, they leave no 

,doubt^that their experience w^s both exciting and professionally rewarding. " 

Second, and most important, these reports represent a pioneering 
effort and contribution tp- the profession, one which has no parallel counter- 
part. Inese public libraries have engaged in a Systematic process of 
plartning, implementing and evaluating an on-going service innovation. 
The effort has provided substantive management changes , offered exten- 
sfvo staff development opportunities and has created positive changes in 
staf: attitudes towards library service. All of th6se internal changes have 

*Alan R. Samuels, v/ho assisted in the preparation of this section is a 
doctoral student at the Graduate School of Library Service , Rutgers University. 
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taken place while the librarians were providing in-depth personalized 
service to hundreds of adults , some 30 percent of vvhom had never used 
the public library previously. " v 

The experience clearly demonstrates that innovative service geared 
to meet real needs defies "quicky solutions. " Trial and error over time, 
with patience and the ability to tolerate sonie ambiguity, are the necessary 
ingredients for the successful provision of innovative service. 

These public libraries urjdertook risks which the "experts" claimed 
would not be possible. The library leadership accepted the necessity to 
• systematica lly plan a servic© by first conducting a needs assessment of , 
their qommunity. .^^They accepted the necessity to "test" their thinking 
before full-scare in\plementation of the service by conducting four to eight 
month pilot projects. And, they accepted the necessity to initiate an 
on-cjoing data collection system geared to stated objectives for feedback 
•to bottt-lYiaftagement and on-line librarians'. They recognized that, while 
at times painful arid annoying, such information was essential to improved 
service, a,hGGi2ssity for professionally responsible behavior.' They ac- - 
cepted all of these "ri§ks" through the arduous process of-" local determina- 
tion, a process guc^rariteed to' produce delay, frustration and dissent, but 
one clearly in keeping with the basic philosophy of the public library as 
a key institution in, the democratic process. 

[n a period during which the mettle of^.public libraries is beir^g con- 
tinuUly tested by those responsible for allocating scarce resources, it 
has become increasingly necessary for libraries to demonstrate their 
. willingness and ability to provide the best kind of service to a diversity 
of clients." Traditionally, libraries in our society have had the responsibility 
to act as a repository of knowledge , of culture , and of recreational - , 
materials. Howevej, given the varied information needs of people, tliis 
warehouse function has .not proved enough' The support of adult independent 
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learners, while consistent with the traditional mission of seSic-e to ind 
.viduals, is ao innovative and outgoing type of service, not one which is 
• soiely reactive in nature . As one participant library has eloquently de- 
fined the concept; \ 

The concept of adult independent learning encompasses a 
number of new ideas about the informational land educational 
needs of the community. Predominant among\the,S€ ideas is ' 
that learning does not stop with formal schooMng. In one 
wayor another, all of us are continually embarking upon - 
learning projects . We learn for career advancement, aca- 
demic credit, self-fulfillment and just {Main relaxation and 
fun . We are all learners througheut our lives . \ The Adult 
Independent Learning Project has been an effort\to explore 
ways in which the public library might serve" to facilitate' 
• and encourage these continuing learning efforts]* 

This section of the summary report is designed, to .disguss the ex- 
g^riences of five libraries which chose to become a part bf this project 
and which contribut(^d much of their time and wealth to thk project's 
success. Study 6f the experiences of these libraries not bnly reveais 
much about their concepts of library service^ but also illuLinates'the ' 
problems of libraries in general relating to sucb diverse subjects as 
iriternal managerial styles ancl continuing education among iibi-arians 

During the fall of 1973 and the spring of 19,74, participating libraries 
developed full-scale service plans for implementing adult independent 
learning projects . Pilot tests of these plans were initiated, in some 



*P6rtland Public Library, Portland, Maine, "Adult Independent Learning 

Project. -Summary Report. June 19 73 -June 1975 . Preliminary Draft, " 
, p 1 . . ■ o . . ■ . 
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cases to be followed by expansion of pilot tests- into full service , in 
other cases to be followed by redefinition of project plans for final 
implementation. Much modification, controversy, diversity, and ox- 
hilaration, as well as .some discouragement, was felt during this period 
by the libraries . .Obviously the project was not going to be easy, and 
most libraries began to reaUze this reality at the point of implementation. 
The National Office participated in these initial stages through' the conduct 
of training sessions for the libraries, n « ' / 

Participating libraries had yarious'subsidiary 'ejoals and objectives 
for engaging in the project. Testing of new (to libraries) managerial 

** it 

Styles was iKiportant, as well as more concrete goals such as the develoo- 
ment of a new central Ifbrary facility which could incorporate' findings of. 
adult independent "learning^experiences . Of the partidpating libraries, '. 
five supplied. the National Office with substantial information. These 
were Atlanta Public Library, Portlahd Public Library, Salt Lake City Public 
Library, Tulsa City-CounTy- Public Library, a'hd the Free Public Library of 
^odbridge/ Bach of the draft reports submitted by these libr^ries differed ■ 
somewhat in 'i^ISrHa^egDrie:S~a^jejDor,t emphasis, and category definition. 
Although common elements pervaded each,report, diversity in experience 1 
appeared to play a large part in each library's emphasis as revealed by 
their draft reports . • 

In the case studies which follow, a deliberate attempt has been made 
to retain something of the^flavor of Uch library's draft report. A conclusion 
following the case studies attempts' to partially tie together the experiences 
of learning projects among the -libraries, It is of.,a preliminary nature . 
Final conclusion must await the processing of new'-data currently being, 
collected by the libraries. 
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ATLANTA P'UBLIC LIBRARY 



INTRODUCTION 



In April of 1973, the Atlanta Public Library became actively involved 
with the Office of Library Independent Study and Guidance Projects-. 



Three, cpaditions existed at the Atlanta Public Library that helped pave 
the way- for its involvement with the National Program: 

^ • The top library administration was committed to the idea that 
^ 4 public library could serve as a focal point for innovative 
<■ / '^,^'jcaUon and self-improvement programs; the general concept 
.©£ Unstructured education programs offered to a wide range "of 
patrons to meet a wide range of needs. 

• The libi-arij. had previously been involved in structuring and 
implementing innovative services to patrons through the 
Mobile Informati oh Service /Telephone Ready Reference,, 
and the Neighborhood .information Center Project. 

• -Thcv. library staff was interested in experimenting with this 
new program ahdv'was willing to do the additional work 
required for -its operation. • 

- During the summer and early fall of 1973, selected library- staff 

■ members formed a program planning and evaluation committee to develop 

a plan for testing and implementing focused service to the adult inde- 

• pendent ^learner. The first part of this plan involved" a specification of 

:-5ervrce goal. This goal was stated as follows: c 

."' ^ "The Atlanta Public Library , shall serve as the community center for 
^, assisting, facilitating and'^encouraging adult indeiDendent learners 




in meeting their informational needs in the afeas of career awareness 
and subject or special interest development. This library service is 
, directed tov/ard those persons who wanV'to take part in an unstruc- 
tured, SQlf-directed learning project-." ^ 

B. PROGRAM COMPONKMTS ' ' " , 

' " • 

The independent learning project in Atlanta was structured around five 

program components: project planning, project management, staif training , 
publicity and service to ioarners . Project planning emerged from a back- 
ground of research and training provided at the national level. Locally, 
planning v/as undertaken by a Program Planning and Evaluation Committee and 
an Extended Project Group. These two groups addressed policy and imple- 
ryentation aspects x>'f the Independent Learning Project; together they formulated 
a servtcc program attuned to the needs of the Atlanta system! Table 17 il- • 
lustrates the organization of the project in terms of the planning piocess ., ■ 
The arrows in this table represent. thcinformation flow between planning levels." 

Project management, the second project component, was concerned with 
the efficient iiioAitoring and-administration of tlie testing of pfencLcd services. 
Figure 8 shows the major sources of management input during the Initial ser- 
vice test and the e^xpanded service test. The initial service test involved 
offering, service through an independent learning project office established at 
the central library. Library staff from branches as well as the central library 
served as learners advisors in this office. The expanded service test involved 
offering service 'through the central library and all the branches . The manage- 
mcnt during both testing phases wds characterized by continuous feedback to 
all staff levels involved.. Thfs feedback policy has led tdl 

• A high staff acceptance of the Independent Learning Project, 

* - . 

f An ability to introduce change into the service without causing 
disruotion. u • , ' 

• A strong possibility that project management practices can be. » 
integrated into other library functions. 
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Table 17. Organization of Independent Learning Project: Atlanta 
(Planning Process and Information Flow) 

. National Planning (Concepts) 



Office of Library Independent - 
Study Projects 



Training Workshops 
Technical Assistanace 



-^National Goals Seminar (April 1973) 

- Library directors 
-.National faculty 

- Other interested individuals 



National Planning Seminar (June 1973) 

- Two planning representatives from 
each participating library 

- National Faculty 



Local Planning (Policy) 



Program Planning and Evaluation Comnuttee 

# Plan Independent Learning Project locally 

# Initiate training workshops 

# Monitor workshops 

Administration' < ' / 

- Central Library - Redder Services Department 

- Branch Libra rijes 

- Neighborhood Information Center 



Extended ind enond en t' Learning ' 
Project ^GrouD 

• Have plannip.g input 

Branch library representatives 
- Central- department/representatives' 




Adjuncst Faculty 



• Extend ( 



d training workshops 



- Seledted branch library personnel 



Local Planning fFee<:;lback and Altera tions/fropi Implementation) 



LearYior ~ Advisors 

• Central department locations - Reader Serv^^es Department, 
Ivan^Allen Department of Business and Science, Children's 
Department,^ Fine Arts, Special Collections, General Reference 
Department,'** Government Information Center 

• All branch locations - , ^ 
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Top Library 
Administfators 





Program Planning 
and Evaluation Group 



Extended 
Project Gtoup 




Data 



Phase I . , Initial Service Testing 



Mqmt. \ Learners . 

Advisory Service: 
Central 



T6p Library 
Administrators 



Learners 
Advisory SerA7ices: 
/ Central 




Initial Service^ 
Test Data 



Resultjs 



^ Program Planning 
and Evaluation Group 




Extended ' 
Project Group 



Learners 
Advisory Service: 
Branches 



Phase IK Expanded Service Testing 



^ ).Figure 8 . Manogement of Service Testing: Atlanta 
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The training component of tbe project is described in Table 18. This 
table shows the provision of staff, training beginning at the national level and 
progressing through loca.'ly .controlled stages. It is anticipated that training 
will continue and will be directed toward the changing needs of the Independent 
Learning Project program staff. Any further training will be conducted through 
the use of both national and local professionals specializing in the areas where 
training is needed .... 

The publicity component is illustrated in Figure 9 . The publicity campaign 
was originally directed toward a broad segment of th^ patron population 
through the mass media. As the Independent Learning Project moved into the 
exp nsion phase a new emphasis was placed on reaching local segments of 
the population through more direct communication methods. 

Figure 10 provides a pictorial overview of the service component". The 
first two stages shown in this figure involves the potential learner becoming 
aware of the library's service and contacting the library." The third stag-p in- 
volves in-depth discussions between .the'learner and a learners advisor 
focussed on identifying learning goals and On developing a learning plan. The 
fourth stcige includes continuing. contact between th.e learner -ajid the advisor 
and the provision of information support services, specified in the learning 
plan. The final stages are complption of the learning pr&j-ect and an evaluation 
.of the QkjScrience by both' the iGarfter^d the advisor. 

C. RESULTS 'or -SCIMGE TESTING . • ' . - . ' " 

The project staff, with technical guidance from the National Office, de- 
sighed an.,cvaluation system which was implemented during^tlie project. The 
evaluation system was designed to meet the following objectives: 

•■ To establish administrative practices and procedures which would 
■ increase probability of success for introducing and managing 

■ change . * ' 

• To establish, with the data ba^e, a more objective foundation for 
J. ordering priorities and allocating resources to the Self Directed 
Adult Learner' program efforts. . , 

• » * 
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Table 18 > Flow of Training Information: Atlanta 



Pre-S^r^ce Te s t 



Step 1 . 

National Seminars 

A-Goals Seminar (4/73) 

• Selected Library 

• Directors 

• Adult Education Experts 

B-Planning Seminar (6/73) 

• Local library repre- 
sentatives 

• National faculty 

Step 2 

Natloncil trainirlg workshops 
11/73 - 4/74 ^ 
^Local ILP workshops con- 
ducted by National Advfjsors 

A-Introduction to ILP 
B-Planning"& Evaluation 
^ Model* 

C-Understanding Adult 

Learner 
D-Setting up educc7tion plan 
":E-Counseling techniques, 
I -Utilizing learning * 
materials ■ 

*NoteA & B for PP&E Con)- 
^ mettee, F for both Ex- 
tended Project Group and 
PP&E Committee 

. Step 3 

Extended ILP Group ro^ 
ported content of seminars 
to locol branch personnel 



Initial Testing Phase 



Step 4 

Extended ILP Group 
rotated through ILP 
office at Central dur- 
ing pilot, then re- 
ported back to branch 
personnel . , 



Expansion Phase 



'^Step^ 

Adjunct Fa(::uLty - four 
branch persbnneT^to.. 
canvass for additional 
training n'eeds. 



Step 6 



Training - Planned by 
Adjunct Vacuity and con- 
ducted by local consul- 
tants . * 

A- Reading Awareness 
B-Reference and 

Bibliography 
C-Interviewing ' > 
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Program, and between the Atlanta Pnhn^ T r' ^^ tfie National 
. Office . ' '^^^^"^^ P^'^^ic Library and the National 

Iho aot^sto. .3pro.onted an attempt by Atlanta to balance the needs of 
develops. a.co..ondat. base with the need to be realistic within the local 
env.ron,entandn,eet the Ubrar/s pro.ra„ .anaoe.ent .and evaluation re^uir.- 

. eata collection ran ^om September 16, 1974, to Decei^ber 15, 1974 for the 
; ,.n. .al service testin, phase of the project. .December IS. 1974 to February 1, . 
9 5 represent, an interim period, 'durin, which the initial data were an^J.^ed 
.and appropriate progra. changes „,ade. February 1, ,975 t'o May 20, ,975 en- 
compasses the data, .atherin, period for the Expansion phase. A total o, 132 ■ 
earners used the so„ic.s,. Approximately the sam, number participated i-,' the-, 
n .ai and expansron phases . The results of the data analysis-are .crowded in 
e o^w.n, f.e sections: evaluation o, co.muni.ati'ons campaign, de,scri;,tion 
Of adult learners , lea.in, project characteristics, service provision and 
evaluption, and distribution of personnel 'time.' ' ' 

1 . Description of Pnhl,>it„ r-„„,p.,,^n ; " ■ ' 

• Dato collected on^publicity effectiveness tocused in two areas: the 
n^ber of ,d01t learners at.facted by each publicity medium, and the oxlstin, 
^ry-use patterns Of. learn-ers par^cipat,;. m the projept. ..rabi,19 shows the^ 
rola.,Ve eCfectrveness of each fern, of publicity in drawih, aduiWinto the project 
Compar.spns.^ro .made between initial testin, phase publicity ahd expansion ' 
hase pubUcty because the ,ibrary shifted its en,phasis fro™ mass n,edia in the 
r.rst case to library-and community displays in the second case . The results 
*ow thaf mass .edia attracted 67y, of the learners in the initial phase and 37^ 
.n me expansion phase. The number of learners attract'edby library displays 
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Table 19 . Publicity Effectiveness: Atlanta 



'Media 


Initial Testing 


Expansion Testing 


Total . 


TelevisiQjr 


14% 


o /o 


110/ 


Radio 


27% 


8% 


.17% 


Newspaper 


26% ' 


21% ^ 
•'38%' . ' 


' 23% 


Library Displays 


' 19% 


• 29% ; 


Meetings 


1% 


4% 


3% 


Other ' 


11%' 


17% 


14% 



doubled in the expansion phase . The library plans to continue using the ap- 
. proach tried during the expansion phase by putting emphasis on branch library 
poster displays and on (ho dGvelopment of slide-tape presentations for use 
with community groups. - '"^ . " • 

With regard to library use pattern of the learners it was found that 50% 
considered themselves frequent library users'. Approximately 127o indicated 
.that they seldom or never use.d the library. 

2 .. Description of Adult Learners . ^ 

Adult learners participating in the project were characterized in terms 
of three demographic gliaracteristics: age, education and sex. The age.dis- 
tribution of the learners is displayed in Figure 11 . It can be seen from this- 
figure that the program essentially attracted young adults with 73% of the 
total learners being 3 5 or younger. This trend was more predominant in the 
initial phase with 78% under age 35 compared to 69% in the expansion. The 
Qpntrast is even greater in the under-age 25 category with' 38% in the initial 
phase and 24% in the expansion. The Central library attracted more young 
adults in the expansion, 79% underage 35, compared to 62% in the branch 
libraries . Future publicity efforts will be specially targeted to^'age groups • 
who are under-represented in the program to "date. For example, the program 
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43% 



28% 



15% 



9% 



2% 



\ 



2% 



Under 18 18-25 



2 6-35 



3 6-50 



51-6^ 



Over 65 



Figure 11. Age Distribution o.f Learners: Atlanta 

participants included only 2% senior citizens; the group comprises 8.58% of. 
the "total population in the service a?^a. 

The educational distribution of learners is shown in Figure 12. Approxi- 
mately 91% of the learners indicated having a high school education or better, 
with 64% having had at least some college experience. The educational level 
of learners participating in the expansion' phase was slightly higher than for 
those taking part during the initial testing phase. Comparisons between 
learners and the population of the service area showed a significant dis- 
v-repancy with only 51 .2% of the males and 48.7% of the females haying a 
high school degree . - 
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27% 



23% 



28% 



9%- 



0 I 



13% 



Less thcin Pligh 
high school S.-chool 



Some 
College 



College 
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Figure 12 . V Educational' Distribution of Learners; Atlanta.^ 

The sex distribution of learners over, the testing period was^54% female 
and 46% male/ during the initial' phase there wer6 slightly more males than ^ 
females while during the expansion phase there were more females (59%) 
than males (41%) . The sex distribution ia the service area shows slightly 
more males "than females . 

3 . Description of Learning Projects ^ 

The adult independent learning projects have been analyzed with 
regard to three characteristics: learning *goalS; content area of inte-'est and 
the length and contact pattern associated with^doing a learning project. The 
learning goals were divided into the three categories of personal development, 
job prepciration and academic credit. Over the entire testing period 53% of' 
the learners indicated their goal? w^ere in the area of personal development 
while 28% had job related goals and 9% were interested in academic credit." 
It is of inteiest to note that there was a shift in the expansion phase toward 
"goals involving academic jixcdit and job .preparation; approximately 75% of 
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,the learners indicated personaj development in the initial test phase as 
opposed to 52% in the expansion phase. This shift may be due in part "to a 
-clearer understanding by advisors of the learning goal categories during the 
■expansion phase. ' - . 

The distribution of learning projects by content area of interest is 
.shown in Table 20 , Approximately 47% of the learning projects were categorized 
in humanities related areas with 32% falling into the Applied' Science and Tech- 
nology category. Comparisons between the initial and expansion phases 
indicated the fallowing shifts : Fine arts decreased in the expansion phase 
(27% to 6%) , while Social Science and Language increased- (9% -16% and 
13% - 20% respectively) . - ' 



Table 20. .Distribution of Projects by Content hvea of Interest: Atlanta 



Al-ea of Interest 


Number 


Percent 


000- 99 General Works 




2 


* 100-199 .Philosophy 


■4 


3 


•'200-299 Religion 


6 


4 


. 300-399 Social Sciences 


17 


12 


400-499 Language ' 

» 


■ 22 


. 17 


500-599 Pure Science 


7 


5 


"600-699 Applied Sciences . ' 


43 


32 


700-799 Fine Arts • 


21 


16 


■ 800-899 Literature 


9 


• ■ 7 


900-999 History and Biography 


2 


2 < 


Total 

1 


133 
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The length of the learning projects ranged from one day to 239 . However, 
the lack of provision for closing out individual projects makes it„difficult to" - 
obtain totally accurate figures. The average, project length across the testing 
period was 12.22 day§; no differences werfe found when comparing the two 
' phases. The total' number of learner-advisor contacts was 248 with an average 
nymber per learner of 1 .9 . The distrilDution of contacts' is shown in Table 21 . 
It can be seen that 54 .5% of the learners contacted the service more than 
once. 



Table 21 . Distribution ofXearner Contacts: Atlanta' 



j Number of Contacts 


Number of Learners 


.Percentage of Learners 




60 


45.5 




63 


47.7 


Over 5 


■ 9 


6.8 


' Total 


. -132,. 





4 > Description of Service and Service Evalua tion 
^ ' - ■ ■■ - 

ServR:crs-4:u:S\^^ were of two types: advisory and information sup- 
port. The advisory services involvedJaciginglhe learner define his/her learning 
goals and developing a responsive plan for mecting~tFr5BT3-goals,^_The informa- 
tion support sefviconTOliaded providing material, developing reading lists, 
obtaining needed, information from the clearinghouse and making referrals. 
Over the testing period materials were provided 190 times, 35 reading lists 
were developed and 42 cefcrrals were made to individuals or agencies- outside 
the library system. " « ^ 

table 22 presents the evaluations of both learners and advisors in terms 
of their stated level of satisfaction and" compares these evaluations with the s 
performance targets set by the library, fvaluations were obtained in five 
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• ' Tabie 22. Project Goals and Evaluation Results: Atlanta 



Goal Category 

— 


Projected 


initXa I 

Phase* 


Expanded 
Phase** 


Total 


Lear n e r/Ad vi s or 
. Satisfaction 

Learners 
Advisdrs 


75% 


89% 
70% 


83% 
69% 


! 87% 
70% 


Material Availai)ility 

Learners 
Advisors 


60% ' 


63% 
67% ' 


« 

82% 
70% 


71% 
68% 


Material Usefulness 

Learners 

Advisors 

<*» 


80 

It 


72% 
73% 


^ 83% 
77% 


1- 

77% 
75% 


Facilities Satisfaction 
Learners 


. 50% 


■ 61% ■ 


82% 


, 69% 


Referral Appropriateness 
Learners •' . 


80% 


60% 


100%*** 


63°^o 



■ *Evaiuations bas(?d on 36 learners and 63 librarians.. 
**Evaluations based on 24 learners arrd 63 librarians 
' ***EvaluQtion based on 1 learner. 
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categories rcingmg kofn very satisfied to not saiisfied . The percentages pf 
satisfaction shown In the table are ijased on evaluatjpns of very satisiied 

i 

and satisfied. Significant increasesUn meeting all goals were achieved 
during the expansion phase with the exception of a slight decline in Learner/ 
'.Advisor satisfaction. On an overall project basis, however, the only goal 
eweeded by the evaluation of both learners and advisors was the availability . 
of materials in the Atlanta Public Library collection. The goal pf satisfaction 
with physical facilities was only evaluated by learners and was exceeded, 
althourh this goa-Lwas'set fairly low initially. The significant increase in 
satisfc . Dn with facilities between the initial and expansion phases is a 
result ot the positive responses of learners to facilities in branch libraries . 
Learners overall Satisfaction with the project exceeded the^goal while advisors 
satisfaction fell slightly short. The remaining goals were closely approached 
by the evaluation results . In addition to fhe specific project goals ] learners 
and advisors were askc'd to evaluate the comfort of 'the working relationship 
and learners were further requested to .^sess'the availability of the advisor 
when needed for consultation. Both learners and advisors indicated a high 
degree of comfort in working together; 97% of the learners and 84% of the 
advisors were comfortable in this relationsh-ip. With regard to advisoi- - 
availability, 95% of the. learners found an advisor either all of the time or 
most of the time . 

> 

_5. , Description of Advisor Time 

Throughout the service testing period, advisors were asked to keep 
•recoras of the amount of time spent in interviewing, locating and evaluating 
materials, making referral? , .develojbing reading lists, completing data forms 
afid performing clerical work. Table 23 shows the average time spent on these 
tasks by advisors . It is interesting to note that a fairly small amount of 
advisor time is devoted to completing forms and clerical work. These data 
will be used by the library in projecting staffing levels for expanded services 
in the future . . 4 o a 
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Table 2-3 . Allocation of Advisor Time: Atlanta 



' . Tasks - 


Average Time 


incerviGwing • 






21 min. per interview 


' Locating and Evaluating Materidls 






53 min . per- learner 


Making RefeVrais 






20 min . per referral 


Developing Reeling Lists 






1 hr. per reading list ^' 


Completing Data jorms 






10 min. per learner, ^ 


. Clerical Work 






^ ■ * 't 
5 min. per learner 



p. SUMMARY , ' ^ - , ' 

Basic questions which were answered relate^! to deifiographic character- " 
istics of learners, patterns of project service provision,, time required for 
Independent Learning Project service provision, and evaluation of the service 
process and materials utilized. Comparisons were available based upon initial 
vs. expansion experien6es. Central vs. branch experiences and learner vs. 
advisor perceptions of service process comparisons. Overall the'service 
attracted more females thart males. In general the learners were young adults 
■ under the .age of 35 with a high school education or belter. " Their learning 
goals were ma iniy»directcd towards personal development although many 
learners indicated goals involving job preparation and academic credit. 
Humanities related content aVoas and the applied sciences acounted for 79%, 
of the learning projects. With regard to service evaluation, both learners 
and advisors indicated positive attitudes concerning the working relationship 
and the information support services provided. 

•Questions which were not answered by the data were primarily related to 
learner tracking through the service delivery process. These issues are: 
Why do learners drop out of the program?, when is a learning project • 
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cornpleted? how do you follow-up (dq referrals? iind iOw do you follow 
to get impact data,? 

Plans for the future of the service include the following: 

• Reassessing Availability of Materials . The library will be ex- 
panding its audio-visual collection and acquiring additional 

\^ technical materials . The Program Planning and Evaluation Com- 

mittee anticipates keeping an ongoing checklist of materials re- 
quested for ioarners but not available through the library. The* 
list will serve, as a basis for evaluating what materials need to 
^ be. purchased • • \ ' v ' 

* • Rcfocusin q the Mass Communication Campaign. Publicity will 
be intensified on a' local community levdl utilizing community 
newspapers and a filmstrip-tape presentation to be used at 
r ' ' -group meetings and shopping centers. ' - 

• Expansion and Full Development of the Clearinghouse Service . 
The clearninghouse will include more referral sources and im- 
provements will be made in filing and record keeping procedures 

; o 

• Expansion of Advisor Service Format. Projept services will be 
^ offered to groups as well as individuals! ' ^ 

• DcvQlopmont of Atlanta Public Library's Role As A Contact ' 
Center for Learners Seeking External Degrees . Possible roles 
of Atlanta Public Library include testing, cQunseling and pro- 
cessing degrees . 
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• PORTLAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 

/ 

The Portland Public f-ibrary (PPL) decided to address itself to four' 
major goafs : to improve the- total- lecirning environment, to explore the 
idea of an educational opportunities clearinghouse and referral service , . 
^ to institute aMearner's advisory or consultant service , and to Ibok intp 
ways in which a new central library for Portland might be designed to 
support these new programs . Thus far primary emphasis has been placed 
upon the Learner's Advisory Service. 

In Septem'ber 1973 a volunteer planning and evaluation group (P<&E 
group) was formed. This group was to have several responsibilities such 
as: working with the administration in setting the, broad goals and ob- 
jectives of the- adult^ independent learning project^, interpreting and 
reporting these goal5 and collecting^ staff reactions and comments, de- 
signing and establishing specific programs of service in response to the 
broad go-als, and plannirfg for the training of staff according to the needs 
of these new service projects. In keeping with the theme of broad partici- 
pation underlying most of Portland's endeavors , membership in this group" 
totalled ten/and included department head's and departmental assistants. 
Although broad participation was achieved, it. was at the, "expense" of 
reaching consensus of opinion rapidly. 

Although the training which the P&E group received in planning was 
essentially "based upon the Context-Input-Process -Planning model (CIPP), 
the grDup had considerable difficulty in determining precisely y^hat the 
d<^cision-ma.king apparatus of the P&E group Was.' Those decisions which ' ' 
did emerge from the P&E group were primarily the making of relatively 
small task forces assigned specific responsibilities. Task forces werd 
desigrlated for directing training , establishing the Learner's Advisory 
Servig'e (LAS) , compiling the educational opportunities clearinghouse and 
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referral servicev and writing the initi^c■ll planning document.- 

The first planning document of the P&E group contained six specific 
charges • • « * • 

1. Conducting a needs assessment through the collection of" ail 
V available information on educational opportunities in the 

Portland area.' 

2. Documenting meetings through the use of volunteers, a method 
which proved somewhat less than successful". ' 

3. Developing- staff awareness through the form of planning the 
training events and making P&E members available for staff 

^ feedback. . ■ ' 

4. ^ ■ Forming task forces to specific program ends. Such task forces 

included those which worked on training, development of data • 
• and interview forms , evaluation of data, preparation o% planning 
and. training documents, establishment of trial learner's advisors 
and the compilation of the edticational opportunities clearing- 
house and referral service.' A serendipitous result of the 
proliferation of-such task forces has been the feeling of 
collaboration and cooperation felt by the whole PPL staff. 

5. Preparing an overall planning document, to serve mostly as a 
memory bank. • 

6. Preparing a planning document for the pilot project v/hich served 
essentially as a checklist of things to be done. 

^V^, As the P&E groyp^devislojied and refined Its ideas up to and through the 
end of the pilot project in March of 1975 , numerous meetings were held. 
Following March 1975 some members of the group were losing interest. "The 
enormous amount of time and energy that had gone into the planning and.. ' . 
■imple meriting of the programs in the pilot project had not set the world on 
firp and some staff members were disenchanted. " 

Training sessions proved to be vital elementsiin achieving staff com- 
mitment to the project. The time element proved to be a major difficulty 
among staff who felt that they had not sufficient time to absorb all of the 
information generated by the workshops. This feeling may have been due 



t9;the P&E group's desire to allow the service conpept and firget popula- 
■tiqns to evolve as the service was being implemented. Later, "when service " 
was more defined, training needs emerged formally including educational 
planning, counseling and career guidance, compiling a referral service, 
smafl group study methods, development of case studies, library .and 
project awareness, selection and use of audio-visual hardware and soft- 
ware, investment and finance sources, sampling and survey techniques , 
nontradiuional education opportunities, government documents, computer 
capabilities in adult learning, management for department heads, reference 
department orientation, and public relations. 

The Learner's Advisory Service was intended to provide assistance to 
learners in clarifying learning goals, assistancejn planning and carrying 
out a learning project „help in identifying^ selecting and sequencing 
materials, referral to' agencies andllndividuals, able to further the learner's 
project, and encouragement and mojal support to independent learners. " 
Originally it was thought that a library-cortsultant team approach would be 
best. The difficulty in communicating and coordinating team members' 
experiences proved to be great. "The teams Were artificial. The actual ■ 
experience was" more natural." The LAS was operated from a learner's 
advisor des.k located in the ci-'culation department of the main library. The 
specific service involved initiating contact with library users and explain- 
ing the LAS, conducting screening interviews, sc.hedulirtg follow-up sessions, 
assembling the learning options, examining these options with the learner, 
and following through with^each project. As the pilot project proceeded, 
the expected response did rtpt materialize and the service was gradually 
lessened in ways which would allow a learner's advisor to devote more of 
his/her time to library activities in general. The number of learner's ad- 
visors was also decreased. As the pilot project came to an end, it became 
evident that an adequate plan was lacking for entering the next, phase of ' 
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develop^ment. Local and in-house publicrt'y proved to be the- most effective 
way of attracting-potential learners to the" library. 

\ • The Educational Opportunities Clearinghouse and Referral Service (EOCR'S) 
was designed as a support for the Learner':S Advisory Service . Much infor- 
mation was obtained regarding (Educational opportunities available. The 
process of compiling and revising the EOCRS through contacting community " : 
agencies proved useful in desbribing and' publicizing the PPL service . 

Initial elaboration of records proved a difficulty in the early scages of the 
pilot project. Learner's advisors could" not, or would not, fill out all of the 
requested information. Record keeping forms were eventually extensively 
revised, but still did not prove entirelis satisfactory to the staff. It was 
eventually concluded by the P&E team that the type of information which was 
being collecteo was "apparently" not'the right kind of infomiation'. 

Characteristics, of adult.ijidependent 'learners were .at least partially 
identified, with the following general conclusions reached by PPL: 

No specmc target group emerged. ^ 
Gpal clafification of learners was of primary importance in LAS 
i Time estimates for assisting learners proved to be overestimations . 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 



Data forms neieded extensive revision -to capture information 
actually needed to describe the learning process. 

LAS could be provided to a significant number of adults . • • 

PPL'§ collection" of non-print materials did not adequately support 
the needs of adult independent learners. 

More attention needed to be placed in the area tff providing 
publicity. • . 

Planning must stay ahead of actual activities in order to prevent 
serious lags between the completion of one phase of the project 
and the next. 
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9. ■ Specific training needs were uncovered through the experience 

of working with learners . 

10. The value of a pilot project is in gathering and refining informa- 
tion needed for full-scale implementation '. 

11 . Working together towards a common goal is both valuable and . 
difficult. 

12 . More^ attention needed to be placed on communication between 
_ ^ all elements of the library staff. ■ , 

.13. In trying to work wholly on a volunteer basis , attention-needs to 
be given to more positive reinforcement and support for volunteers 
both from administration and from staff. 

14 . Traditional library clerical duties needed to be- consolidated in 
order to aliov/ moire staff time for providing needed services to 
patrons . • ; 

'The infortiatibn provided on the preceding pagg^s has" now bee'n updated 
.through a telephone survey conducted by members of the Portland-Public 
Library (PPL) concerning the Learner's Advisory Servict (LAS).* The purpose 
of the survey was to develop a more effective interview form v/ith which . 
to acquire additional information and to correct erroneous information about- 
learners who had used the LAS. An attempt was made to contact all 104- 
learners who had made lise of the LAS frqm October 1974 through June 1975. 
However, because some learners did not have telephones, had never really 
■ begun their learning projects, or" had only made inquiries concerning the 
LAS, 29 garners were eliminated from the survey. Seventy-five "learners 
were contacted by mail and asked to' participate in the survey. Of these, 
12 refused to participate, 16 could not be reached, leaving 47 learners who 



* 



The-r6-port of the telephone evaluation s.urvey Was prepared by Dr. Joseph 
P. Hearns, Assistant Professor of Psychology, University of Maine, 
Portland-Gorha.Ti. 
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^ eventually participated, or 64%" of the sample of 75 learners who.w.ere ' 
i contajcted by mail . 

1 - The demographic data for multiple visit learners was compiled from 
/ 35 telephone interviews with 15 male and 20 female learners. These 
learners were ejther young adults or older adults; only one of the learners 
did not have a'high school degree, while over half of those interviewed 
had some post-high school education. With the exception of 4 students.,.- - 
most of the learners had been out of formal education for many years . 
although over 60% of the .'earners had taken some courses on a part-time 

> 

basis. There was also a relatively even distribution of learners across 
occupational categories, although the LAS seemed to attract individuals 
with more available free time, such as housewives and retired persons. 

The goals of most learning projects were related to the increase of ■ 
knowledge in a particular area or the increase of previously acquired 
skills.- The skills development projects were conderifed with foreign 
languages (predominantly French and Spanish), secretarial skills, speed 
reading . and other related endeavors. Projects concerned with increasing 
knowledge were of a wide^ariety, vanning from apple growing to hang glicier 
construction. Curiously, only 3 projects seemed to be directly related to 
pleasure and recreetion. Sixty percent of the learners claimed to nave 
^ previous ^skills necessary for their projects; but the subjective ratcng of 
these skills was generally very low. Additionally, over half of the 
learners acquired these skills through formal' coursework. Interestingly, 
there was a strong negative correlation {^o= -.71, p <.0l) between the 
learners' evaluations of their previous skills and their subjective evaji 
tions of the educational priority of their projects; indicating thcfT^^ 
the skill level, the higher the rating- of the educati^p^l-p^iOTity. 

Only 16 of the learners were still workixig-bn their projects; while the 
others hafl terminated their proJect>2^ause they hod moved away, had no 
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time to devote to the project, had lost interest in the project, or had 
completed the project. For those still working, the scope of the projects 
remained basically unchanged. The number of hours per week spent on 
the projects ranged from one to 40 hours with a modal value of five hours. 
Although axi attempt was. made- to determine if there was a relation between 
''number of library visits, the number of hours per week spent on the learn- " 
ing projects, and the goals of the learning project, no significa^k correlation 
was .found. • - * 

•Sixty-eight percent of the learners agreed they were attaining the goals 
which they had originally set for themselves; and virtually all felt that the 
' librarian who functioned as their learning, a dvisoi understood the scope of 
their project. In many instances , a step-by-step plan, was not developed 
to be used to attain the goals of the; project; rather, the interaction between 
most learners and learner advisors was flexible and informal. Most of the 
materials were available in the library, and , in all cases, th'e materials were 
useful. Many learners were referred to other>dX^duals "or agencies in the 
"community for consultation concerning^tiigiMearning projects. Those who 
.made use of the referral exgr&s^' the opinion that the- referral v/as helpful -■ 
""rn^aching"tliejipais"'oflhe project./ • ■ ^. 

Jlis^emographic data for single visit learners was compiled from a 
Sample of 12Vl^phone interviews, a sample only one-tliird the size of the 
sample of the multiple visit learjiers. .The data from the 5 male and 7 female 
learners indicated a fairly even distribution of age. Several learners did not 
have a high school degree; and, while the majority of learners had some post- 
high school education;, none of these leamors^ossessed any post-graduate 
education as, was found with some of the multiple visit learners . All of the 
single visit learners had been out of formal education W^some time; in mos^t 
cases, longer than the rfiultiple visit learners. However,, over^alf of the 
learners hdd taken some courses on a part-time basis. White collar workers 
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comprised over haif of the single visit learners; while the remaining learners 
were fairly evenly distributed over the other occupational categories. - 
. The goals of most learning prpje.cts for the single visit learners. were 
• also..relared to increasing knowledge or skills in a particular area. The 
skills development projects closely paralleled those found for multiple visit 
learners, concentrating on the development of foreign language and secretarial 
skills. Interestingly, 4 of the projects were directly related to job advance- 
ment or change while none of the projects of the multiple visit learners was 
associated with this category. Only two learners claimed to have, previous 
skills associated with their project and both acquired these skills through on- 
the-job training. When asked to rate their previous skills concerning their " 
learning projects, the single visit learners also rated" their skills, very low.. 
The -correlation between the subjective rating of previous skills and the rating of 
^ ,the educational priority of their learning projects was low and nonsignificant 
(/O = ■^. 1 1) . _ ' . ^ 

. The subjective rating of the educational priority of the learning projects 
foi-'single visit lea-ners varied widely and could generally be considered lower 
than the same ratings given by multiple visit learnGrs! When asked why they 
did not pufsue^their projects thrSugh'the LAS , over half of the learners re- 
spondedjhat-they were either taking a course or ha'd been referred to another ' 
indi^^dual or agency in tlie community. Several others complained about the 

'.laSk-.ofmaterial.while others either had no time to initiate the projector 
became disinterested in the LAS. 

The data acquired^from. the telephone survey of multiple and single visit 
learners has been beneficial in several respects. Firstly, certain demo- 
graphic data which previously had not been acquired fro.n many learners is V 
^ now available and is compatible with the new coding sheets developed for ^ 
the national project. Secondly, insights have been gained concerning any -. " 
previously acquired skills of the learners and the rating of the educational " ' 
priority of their pro-ject. For multiple visit learners there is an inverse 
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relationship between skill level and educational priority. Because of low. 

skill levels and high educational priority, these learners were willing to 
continue with the LAS, Single visit learners did not demonstrate the same 
relationship which may have contributed to their termination from the LAS. 

, . Other benefits of the telephone- survey were determined from the com- 
ments of many learners who expressed a keen interest in the LAS and wished 
for its continuance , Of special interest are the comments of learners, who ' 
were referred to other individuals or agencies in the community. Those 
who made use of the referrals were almost unanimous in their praise con- 
cerning the outcome of the referral. Perhaps the most important negative 
comnients concerned tjie lack of availability of materials; in some instances, 
the material for a particular project was not available when the learner ' 
wanted it.- However, wheri^the material was available, there was^a unanimous 
response of its usefulness. . 

The overall impression conveyed by the telephone survey concerning the 
LAS centered on its acceptance as a valuable program to be continued by 
the Portland Public Library. As a group, the multiple visit learners were * ■ 
mpre positive about the program than the single visit learners; yet the level 
of criticism directed at the program by these 'learners was surprisingly low) 
centering about the fact thatlhe program did not meet their needs or expecta- 
tions. However, most of the single visit learners considered the program 
valuable and thought the referral service was beneficial. 

One last note concerning the time involved in the survey.,. The telephone 
survey was conducted over approximately a throe month period from October • 
throuciJv December 1975. It is difficult to evaluate the-amount of staff time 
and planning which went into the survey; however, data is available concern- 
ing th(? conduct of the survey. .The average time spent conducting the survey 
was fifteen minutes for the multiple visit learners and ten minutes for the 
single visit learners . This temporal difference is due largely to the shorter 
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form used for single visit learners . Using these averages , the total collec- 
tion time for 'the actual survey was approximately eleven hours . 

/ ' 3ALT LAKE CITY PUBLIC LIBRARY ' ' _ 

( * ' > ' . 

Within the set of goals establislaed by the Salt Lake City Public Library 
(SLCPL) lay the charge to "serve as a primary source of. educatidna-l materials 
for individuals involved in informal self-education or continuing education . . . " 
With this charge in mind, and with an historical commitment to serve the 
individual uninterested in formal institutionalized education, SLCPL determined 
• to participate in the national program for the establishment of adult independent 
learning projects. " Specifically /sLCPL wished to establish an appropriate 
advisory service for adult independent learners . For SLCPL's purpose , an •' 
adult independent learner was initially defined as: an individual whose 
library-related project is not designed and/or coritrolled by a formal education 
institution; a:n individual with at least a grammar school education but not 
affiliated with a high school, who has assumed an adult role in society; and 
an indi vidua r whose learning project consists of at least three meetings be- • X 
tween himself/herself and a member of the library staff whose role is learner 
consultant, and a minimum of seven hours of learning activity conducted 
■solely by hiniself/herself . This definition was later refined as the result of ■ 
project experience. 

• Early in the program, a Program Planning and Evaluation gror.p was formed. 
The role of the PP&E group was to plan and evaluate the proposed program. The 
group consisted of the Director of Libraries , the Coordinator of Extension 
Services , the Coordinator of Adult and Information Services ,' the Head of Fiction, 
and Literature , and the Head of General Collections . It was decided not to 
include other on-line librarians , although an 18 member consultint staff would 
meet frequently with 'the PP&E group in order to provide feedback." 
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Within a -short period of time, the PP&E groip defined its duties as. ^ 
consisting of three major categories: (1) tasks, (2) knowledge and skills,, 
and (3) organization.' 

Among the tasks identified by the P'P&E group were: 

a, to assess community needs for library learning advisory service. 

b. to formulate program goals in relationship to community needs and 
to the library ^system . 

^-c.- to formulate program objectives for desired. outcomes. 

d. to design-action models . 

e. to establish training packages. 

f. . to evaluate, community assessments, goals, objectives , actions, * 

operations. and training before implementation in terms of pre- 
dicted otTtcomes and make decisions to implement, to modify, 
to change, or to stop. ■ . _ " . 

g. to describe operations clearly and specifically. ,. 

h. to establish measurement procedures for evaluation and ' ' ' 
decision-making." ' 

i. to implement the program . 

* ■ "j. • to make decisions based on evaluation to keep, modify, change « 
-or stop the program within the library system.. 

k. to, re port indicators and outcomes in relationship to goals and 
•objectives to staff and management. 

It was decided that the PP&E group should focus on the following knowledge 
and skills variables- in' order to effectively implement the program: 

a. community assessment. 

b. the Adult learner and;the Learning process . 

c. program goal formula tio^ii. 

d. .program objectives formulation • 

e. action and hiodel building. 

f • 

f . training development. . 

g. evaluative measures. 

h. • leadership. . . 
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Specific traioirig was to focus on: 

a. methods of conducting community needs assessment. 

b. methods of knov/ing the adult and how the adult learns. 

The PP&E group developed training designs for staff after examining 
statements'of goals and_objectives and determining- what tasks would be 
implied by these statements. Several priorities in training .were delineated^ 
and-evaluated through "post-reactive " forms. These priorities include.d: 
understanding the philosophy and mechanics of the program , interpersonal 
communications, including communications skills development, decision- 
making techniques, problem solving and communications evaluation, adult 
learner psychology; including interviewing techniques, needs assessment, 
motivation of adult learners and adult learner evaluation techniques , and 
independent and group discussion techniques, including leadership develop- 
ment, discussion'- participation, subject development, conflict resolution; 
and techniques for evaluating .learning through the discussion process. 
Trainirxj was accomplished through monthly meetings with all librarians 
involved in the project, use of audio-visual materials, and workshops'' 
conducted by outside consultants! 

An 18 meiiber consultant staff of librarians in SLCPL provided the 
Learner's Advisory Service. Initial provision of service was limited to the" 
central library but later included three bran"ch libraries. ' Publicity for the 
service was pres*ented through the use of radio announcements and newspaper 
articles. Attempts were made to use local library materials,^ such as buttons 
to be worn by staff, but these met with some resistance. ' The service was 
implemented in two. stages. Stage one was a pilot which lastecl from 
October 1974 to January 1975 . Stage two was an expansion phase w.hich 
began in March 1975. . . " 
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Lvalua^ion mechanisms were developed after the start of the' project, 
Seven forms for a4a coriection were de^.-eloped after much revision and re- 
flected the nat/re of the" service provided. These forms were: an Interview 
form> a progress report, a progress evaluation interview fo'rm, a form for 
evaluating the usefulness of materials and repources , an evaluation of 
referrals, and a learner evaluation form. Little comment is given by SLCPL 
on the success of these forms. Data from these, forms were collected and 
summarized monthly and cumulated quarterly. > " ' . ' 

The prime value of the program to SLCPL was in the definition of what 
precisely is an adult learner. By analyses of data collected, summative 
data are able to be presented to administrators who then may make decistoRS 
relating to costs. and perfo'rmance. Although interpretation was not extensiv 
presented ;n the SLCPL report, a better research and test design is clearly 
indicated by the SLCPL staff. 

Some-general conclusions were reached. Numbers of inquiries relating 
to independent learning projects exceeded that projected as target, as did 
the number of identifife'd Independent learners . Although most consultants 
expressed loss satisfaction with the service than had been anticipated, 
learners tended to express slightly more satisfaction with the service pro- 
vided than, was expected. Although the usefulness of provided materials 
was considerably less than had been expected, satisfaction with the con- 
sultant's effort to help plan learning goals-and objectives was high. The 
most successful effort on the part of the consultant was in providing ef- 
fective referral service. The attempts at data collectton need to be revised 
for those places "where data seems not to be accurate." 
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TULSA CITY-COUNTY LIBRARY 

- ■ ' ' ■•). 

. The results of the Tulsa City-County Library (TCCL) Adult Independent ' 
Learning Project are presented in a draft report compiled by a case study 
, team from The University of Tulsa . The following is a summary of that 
report: 

' The Tulsa City-County Library system consists of a central facility and 
18 branches serving a community of over 425 ,000 with a per capita circula- 
■tlon of 3, 6. during the period July 1,.1973 to June 30, '1974. Total staff 
employed by the system numbered 173, of which 36 were professionals.. 

The decision to participate in Adul^t Independent Learning Projects led 
•to the participation by TCCL staff in numerous training wof shops , both at' 
the national level and at the local level. Additionally, various types of 
public relations material had been prepared by library staff prior to initiation 
of a pilot project completed in 1975. During implementation of the project, 
emphasis w^s placed upon data gathering by the case study team. Five 
phases of data gathering took place. Each phase was viewed, in terms of 
several dimensions which included ta^sk accomplishment by librarians and 
perceptions of services provided by bpth librarian and patron. A major 
concern of project management was to determine the nature of the manageric^l 

■ style under which effective Adult Independent Learning could take place. 
A summary description of each phase in the data gathering process will now 
be presented, followed by analysis o^ the service itself, 

■ During January 8, v 1975 to February 1 , ^975 , the case study team 

. visited.all branches of TCCL in order to gather informal information oh -the 
impressions of project staff towards Adult Independent Learning (ML) .pro- 
jects. A difficulty was perceived by staff relating to proper identification 
of a learner's goals . Project staff ^elt less than enthusiastic about the 
necessity of record keeping and, for the most part, seemed unable to clearly 
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understand the use to which such records would be put. Impressions of 
project management were positive but cautious . Fears were expressed 
that project management might not.be aware pf the implications of AIL 
projects for staff loads. • ' ■ 

The case study team again surveyed the impressions of project staff, 
visiting 14 of the 18 branches and the central library 4 times. Traditional 
.library functions of a clerical nature were found'to be mqst popular thus far 
'among project staff with a corresponding hesitancy to move towards more 
innovative service. This feeling m^y'have led to the success of a previously 
developed referral file . Staff disenchantment with record keeping increased 
as did a strong desire to know specifically what data was needed, why it , 
was-' needed, and how it would be used. A dichotomy between project 
management and project staff continued to develop, resulting in a growing 
staff morale problem. . « * 

During March 1975, phase A was brought to a close. Eight of the 18 
branches were visited as was central. Major activity was directed towards 
the development of a library staff questionnaire as well. as an interviewing 
guide for data gathering among independent learners . No substantive changes 
were noted among project staff attitudes . • 

During the transitional period between phases A and conference/'^ 
were held with Suzanne Boles, Community^ervices Coordinator, in^-^^effort 
to modify proposed questionnaires and reassess the emphasis ofA coii- 
tinuing case study. A tentative schedule for data collecting wa's estabiished. 

May saw the .administration of a 58 it -i questionnaire to librarians-.' 
Data thus collected were viewed in terms uf three dimensions: (a) relation- 
ship to -phase A findings^ jb)"felationship to what tas)cs were performed by 
librarians in serving the" AIL 's needs, and (c) relationship to" a .description 
of what processes were at work in the librarian-learner interaction. 
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, • Results of the librarian questionnaire revealed that there was no . 
significant difference bebA'een perceptions of project staff and non-project ' 
staff on the importaoce of the AIL project bui that there was a significant 
difference on the matter of record keeping. Analysis tended to. confirm the 
case .study team's observations that record ke'eping continued to be a 
morale problem among significant number of staff. The impressions of 
^the case study team as to the negative view of project staff towards pro- 
ject management was confirmed, although to a lesser degree than h. I been 
anticipated. Confusion was'still felt by project staff as to the precise 
• definition of the Adult Indepandont Learner. A clear and positive view of., 
the integration of 'ail projects with traditional library services manifested 
itself. Evaluation of the.AIL's progress towards achieving his/her goal 
still presented a problem to most project staff members. 

Specific tasks performed by" librarians involved in the project were 
^ identified. These were: (a) attending both national and TC?CL sponsored 
' workshops on independent learning, (b) obtaining materials for their learners, 
(o) identifying patrons for inclusion in AIL projects, ''(d) identifying learning 
goals of AILs, (e) personalizing library services to AILs," and (f) making re- ^ 
ferrals to other community agencies. Those tasks pqrceived by^roject 
staff as not being accomplished were: (a) preparing and using learning guides,' 
(b) monitoring learner progress systematically toward goe". achievement, 
. (c) using mutually convenient scheduled appointments to consult with AILs, 
(d) sequencing AILs' learning experiences, (e) conveying to AILs that ample 
tim'^ was available on the librarian's 'part, (f) completing satisfactorily the 
^ records requested by\he AIL project and/or .TCCL management. 

In the dimension of interpersonal relationships, findings indicated thot . 
"the quality of independent learning services in TCCL varies in proportion 
to the iRclividual librarian's level of interpersonal competence. " 
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•'^•Phase C involved follow-up interviews with selected staff who were 
considered to be more active in the project than others. Certain trends 
wer«j apparent. Early enthusiasm for the ^project had worn off and a greater 
degree-of responsibility for the success of the project had taken its place. 
Record keeping was still considered a major problem which was beginning 
to be viewed as a necessary evil. Criticism of management,- both of TCCL 
and AIL project, still occurred , based mostly upon the perceived isolation 
6f management from proje ct "staff , although considerable satisfacti6n was 
expressed with TCCL's willingness to tackle a difficult task." Project-staff 
found the selves 'more able to successfully identify AILs and to relate AIL 
projects with "good" librarianship . 

• Phase D involved analysis of a 29 item verbal questionnaire administered 
via telephone to learners . Thirty-nine percent of learners indicated that they 
had been asked "by library staff their opinion bn the conduct of AIL projects. 
However, most AILs- expressed no opinion. ^General enthusiasm for the pro- 
je.ct was as apparent among learners as among project staff. Most learners- 
indicated that 'they were satisfied with the conduct of the projec^.by"t^e 
librarian involved." 

Based on statistical analysis of data obtained from phase D, follow-up " 
telephone interviews were held with selected Ifoarners . Although project 
staff tended to view AIL projects as not differing s.ubstantially from traditional 
librarianship, AILs tended to view such projects as unique and different from 
library programs v/hich they had encountered b'efore. "It' is apparent that 
the learners for the most part do indeed perceive certain parts of the inde- 
pendent learning project as something different from typical day to day library 
use. " Although librarians tended to view the planning of projects in a step- 
by-.step manner as difficult, learners did not. 
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FoUowing aro the conclusions and recommenda'tions of the case study 



1 . ^ Quality control of time spent by library staff with AILs needed to 

be improved. 

2 . Those librarians most active in AIL projects viewed tfieir efforts 
"as not differing from good librarians hip. \' 

3. AIL projects tend to change "perceived views of library services 
by library patrons. 

4. Project record keeping is a necessary evil. 

5. Library, staff are the most critical variable in attracting patrons 
to the AIL project. 

6. Librarian-learner interaction is a particularly "positive element 
in AIL projects . a 

7. Study guides are not being used to full potential. 

8. Those learners interested in educational credit appear to merit 
,;. . more consideration above those learners without such specific 

goals . . ^ 

9 . "There are management-staff relations impacting AIL project 
service delivery negatively enough, to warrant management 
attention." 

10 . Three positive elements, can occur as a result of such projects 
as AIL projects: (a) professional,growth, (b) increased pub- 

^ ■ licity, and (c) increased library patronage.. ' 

Recommendations of the^c^e study team were: 

1 . A. clearer specification of time for librarians. to work with AILs . 

2. Th© t(^m "project" should be replaced with "service" in order 
to clec^rly indicate the integrative nature of AIL projects . 

3. The record kee^jiffg actisvities of AIL projects should be held to 
a minimum. js. ' . 

4. For the purpTpse of enhancing staff morale , emphasis should be 
placed uponnhe "uniqueness" of AIL projects. 

5. Strong efforts at communicating the results of AIL projects should 
be made by TCCL management. , . 
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Continuingworkshops in interpersonal relationships should be 
held. 

A , mechanism for rapid development of "custom-made" guides, 
in AIL projects should be developed. , ' 

-TCCL should actively serve as a catalyst in the establishment 
of an advisory committee whose purpose would be to submit a 
proposal for additional funding of continuing adult educational 
projects . • 

TCCL management should "initiate an in-depth evaluation of 
management-staff relations utilizing professional management 
consultant personnel; " 

TCCL should share its experiences with other library systems. 

TCCL should make its experiences available to Schqols of 
Library Service . ' " ' - 
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■ , . FREE PUBLIC LIBRTVRY OF WQODBRTDC^K 

The Free Public Library of Woodbridge (FPLW) is an area public library 
seirving Ihe population of Middlesex and adjoining counties in New Persey. 
•A central library facility, opened in 1974, and nine branches serve the area)) 
Total circulation in 1974 amounted to 650 ,601 items. There were 38„829 ' 
registered borrowers with access to a collection of 302,729 items in.i974. ;' 

The Woodbridge community has been described by the FPLW as follows: 
in 1970, the median 'school years completed by adults 25 years and older ini 
Woodbridge was 11.7 compared with a mediaci of 12.2 for New Jersey as a ■ 
whole. For this same group of Woodbridge ' res idants , only 53 ".4% had 
graduated high school, and only 15% had completed ono or more years of 
college. Most Woddbridge workers tended to be employed in clerical and ' 
manufacturing occupations with; a smaller percentage of the work ^orce 
employed in more highly skilled occupations. 

Until its participation in adult independent learning projects, FPLW had 
devoted much of its time and resources to children's and young adult pro- 
grams. With the recognition that a significant increase was occurring in 
the ratio of adults to children, the invitation of the Office of Library Inde- 
pendent Study and Guidance Projects in 1^73 seemed particularly welcome 
to FPLW. FPLW's participation in the program was to involve the creation 
of an advisory service "to support adults in the pursuit of learning projects, 
whether they are affiliated with a 'formal learning structure , pursuing 
credit-by-examination or short-range practical ends.". 

Staff from FPLW attended nati9nal workshops and seminars held by the 
national faculty in 1973. In February 1974 a^ Program Planning and Evaluation 
group was selected and charged with the development and expansion of 
advisory service. Originally administrators composed the membership of 
the PP&E group and included the Coordinator of the Main Library, the 
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Coordinator of the Branches , the Coordinator of Adult Services; the Assistant 
Coordinator .of Adult Services, the Projects Coordinator, a Branch Head, and 
the Library Director. Later the Data Bank Librarian, ^ adult services li- 
brarian, and an adjunct faculty were added. 

The adjunct faculty was composed of four professiona'l^^ing respon- 
. sibiiity for working with the PP&E group and'for planning the st^fTtFalhing 
sessions. , . •' ^ 

June and July 1974 saw the final development of a service plan which ■ 
was presented to the national.faculty at the August ETS national workshop. 
• A pilot project was instituted in I^Iovember of 1974 and ended on May 11, .1975 
As membership of tHe PP&Elroup'wasTarge, smaller task forces were 
formed, ad hoc, to perform specific duties. Decision-making remtiined in 
the hands of the PP&E group as a whole. However, as it became more 
difficult to coordinate "the meeting time necessary for the entire PP&E group, 
decision-making eventually devolved. upon a small task force consisting of 
the Coordinator of Adult Services, the Assistant Coordinator of Adult Services, 
,?ind the Projects Coordinator.^ This approach proved less than satisfactory 
and decision-making again was vested in the entire PP&E group. Specific 
■ duties of the PP&E group were identified as'describing the community to ' 
determine need for library's Ind'ependent Learner Project (Needs Assessment), 
develop and maintain program planning and evaliiation skills so that the group' 
could effectively function as the project's ddcision-making body, develop- 
ing the concept of a learner's advisory service, developing and writing, a 
project plan, developing the concept of a data bank, developing the data 
collection and evaluation' system, developing training plans from needs 
analyses, designing the public relations program, making recommendations 
to library administration on policies which might need to be adjusted as the. 
project progressed, and maintenance of both in-house and. external channels 
of communication. All of these elements were incorporated into the general 
plan for service developed by the PP&E group. 
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^ ^ Development of a training plan began in August 1974. It was decided 
that the entire FPLW staff would be divided into four groups, each of which 
would receive training geared to their particular needs. The necessity to 
develop an adequate plan for the implementation of training produced some 
strain among the members of the PP&E group. Many of the PP&E group did - 
not .approve of the necessity of going through the planning process prior 
to implementation. Eventually, a needs assessment tentatively identified ■ 
those gaps in knowledge which would have to be closed in the training 
package. However, the generality of the training. package initially developed 
needed to be revised in order to allow for specific plans of action. Par- 
ticular training tasks needed to be identified as well as specific training 
objectives. Heavy use was made of outside consultants, a process which • 
did not, on the whole, prove successful. Much difficulty was experienced 
in translating "^Broject jargonese" to 6onsultants. A negative attitude on 
the part of some consultants was also experienced by project staff. 

Training group I co-nsisted of those librarians directly involved iii. the 
project-: Membership in this group numbered 22 , of which all were adult 
services, young adult services, and administrative librarians. From 
October 1974 to July 1975, training would be given in such diverse sub- 
jects as decision-making, understanding the adult learner, and educational ■ 
..uses of non-print media. From July to September 1975, conversion training 
would be given in-house prior .to implementation of full service in September 
1975. ■ 

Training group II consisted of those staff members who would not be 
involved in private consultations with adult learners but would be involved . 
in making the initial contact with the adult learner. Membership in this 
group numbered 18, ,bf vi^-hich all were eithe'r children's librarians or super- 
vising library assistants in the public service area. Most of the training 
given to this group would involve interpersonal communication skills and 
re cord -keeping techniques. 
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Training group. Ill was composed of all public service clerical staff 
other than supervising-library assistants. Since the members of this group 
v/ould be involved in ^aily contact with potential learners, they might be 
expected to be asked questions about the Learner's Advisory Service. 
Training f9r this group was limited to definition of the scope, operation, 
-&nd expectations of the project. Their own specific roles in the project 
were identified and discussed.. 

Training group IV was composed of non-public service clerical staff 
who work in administration and technical services, as well as the main- 
tenance staff. It was felt that these staff members should have a basic 
understanding of all library services including the Independent. Learner 
Project. Training for this group would involve summaries of project de- 
velopment and explanations of changes in the conduct of the project which 
might take place. 

The training sessions" were not evaluated prior to the pilot project; - -..^ 
What evaluation took place wa,s limited to that conducted by the national 
faculty. However, during the pilot ..evaluations of individual workshops 
did .take place in-house on both'a formal and inforraa) ba'sis. General 
disillusionment with outsid,(^. consultants was especially apparent during 
this in-house evaluation. 

Three categories of service were envisioned: advisory,, informational, 
and referral^ 

All Public Library branches offer some sort of advisory service , either 
through the physical presence of a learner's advisor or through referral to 
a learner's advisor at another library agency. Full consultation service 
was offered by the main library with a learner's advisory staff of seven 
adult services/reference librarians and qne young adult services/reference 
librarian. The major tasks of all learner's advisors are consultations, the 
provision of support materials , and referral. Learner's advisors are 
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encouraged to sequence the learning plan through provision of materials 
either from the library's colle'ctiori or through the use pf.interlibrary loan. 

Informational support for pilot project learner advising was accomplished 
through the development of a data bank. The data bank is an in-depth and 
up-to-date survey of "whatever information and materials are needed spe- 
cifically by the library to act as a viable learning center for independent 
learners . " It consists of a card file , a vertical file , and a reference col- 
lection of directories and other- similar 'guides . .Brochures , application 
blanks , test practice booklets and other such ephemera are included in the 
data bank. A basic data bank collection Is available in all FPLW branches. 
" Staffing the data bank proved a problem due to lack of sufficient clerical 
help. Major emphasis has been placed, and will be placed, on acquiring . 
information on materials suitable for credit-by-examin.a.tion programs.. 

From the beginning of the Independent Learning project, major emphasis 
has been placed by FPLW staff on what forms would best gather the informa- 
tion needed for evaluating the project wi1;hout hindering the provision of 
service itself. Nevertheless , throughout the pilot project complaints were 
voiced as to the value of whatever forms were in-use at the time., Difficulty 
of use , relevance of questions , and wideness of scope beyond the pilot 
project formed the majority of these complaints. Six forms were used to 
record information: an Initial contact card, an interview form, a resource 
utilization log, a staff time log', a learner's evaluation form^, and a learner's 
advisor's evaluation. Filled-out form? were pulled monthly and analyzed 
by the PP&E group. Quarterly^summaries were sent to the National Office . 

Formative evaluatory forms were lacking in the evaluation system de- 
signed by FPLW staff. Consequently, a mechanism for advisors to record 
information about leafning projects as they progressed wa's not available. 
This gap- led to the necessity of conducting follow-up evaluations of learn- 
ing projects after the completion of the pilot project. Sufficient data for 
judging whether or not the pilot project targets were reached proved to be 
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TABL^ 24 ~ SERVICE PROFILE: WOODRRTHf^F! 



data source 
pilot 



telephone 
survey 



/ 



category 



sex 
male 
female 

age 

25-34 
' 35-54 

occupation 
white collar ^ 
blue collar 
housewife 

learrVing goal 
college degree 
college credit 
high school diploma 



frequency of 
library use 
once a week; or 
. once in two weeks 

prior knowled,ge of 

educc^tional 

opportunities? 

degree of 

satisfaction 

with service 
moderately to 
V0ry satisfied 

'pdtron would 
recommend service 
to others 



number learners 
79 V , 

. 32 
47 

.20 

26 

18 
6 

14 

36 
18 
13 

32 



19 



12 (yes) 



31 



30 



percent learners 



40.5% 
5 9. 5% 

25. 3% 
32 .9% 

22 . 8% 
7 . 6% 
17.7% 

45 . 6% 
22 . 8% 
16.5% 



59 . 4% 



37.5% 



96.9% 



.93 . 7% 
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SERVICE PROFJ LE-^fcontinnpH) 



data source 
mail survey 



category . 



frequency of 

library use" 
once a week or 
once in two weeks 

prior knowledge 
of educational 
opportunities ? 

quality of informa- 
tion presented to 
learner 
nearly appropriate 
nearly accurate 
nearly adequate 

length of wait 
for materials 
immediately 

value of informar 
tion presented 
to learner 
• timely 

easily understood 

degree of comfort 
moderately to 
very comfortable 

degree ox satisfaction 
moderately to 
very satisfied 

patron would 
recommend service 
to others 



number learners 
• 45 



19 ^ 

2G (yes) 



19 
18 
16 



18 



21 
17 



"33 



50 



34 



percent learners 



42.2% 



62,2% 



20% 
40% 
35,6% 



40%, 



46.7% 
37,8% 



76.4%, 



88.9% 



75 • 6% 
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TABLE 25 



EVALUATION OR TRAINING SESSTOMc; 
USING OUTSIDE CONSULTANTS: WOOnRRTnr;P 



, . . ' subject quality of - manner of overall 

training -session matter presentation utility presentation rating . 



reading 



fairly 
simple 



enthu-siastic 



very 
useful 



clear 



-very good 



educational 
use of 
non -print 
material 



very 
simple 



of little 
help 



of little 
practical 
value 



muddled and 
boring 



below 
average 



interpersonal 
communication 



fairly 
complex 



enthusiastic 



very 
useful 



clear 



excellent 



decision- 
making 



adult 

, psychology 



fairly 
complex 



enthusiastic 



very 
useful 



clear 



very good 



of some 
value 



of some 
help 



unclear 
and 

uninteresting 



average - 
below average 
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generally lacking. Certain conclusions could be made, however. A 
far less number of patrons inquired about Independent Learning projects 
than had been anticipated. Conversely, a greater number of initial in- 
quirfsrs returned for consultations than had been anticipated-. A tqial of 
192 contacts took place, mostly during the late afternoon. The majority 
of inquiries were directed towards^credit-by-examination programs. 

The interested patrons who became independent learners' were between 
25 and 54 years of age, high school graduates, and female. White collar 
workers predominated followed by household workers . By far most of the 
learners had learning goals related to earning college credit or degrees, 

, v/ith the subject of business predomimating . A follow-up mail and phone 
survey of independent learners indicated that most were satisfied with the 

. help which they had received and' comfortable with the librarian involved. 



' * ■ • CASE STUDY CONCLUSTOWS 

. On the whole none of the five "case" libraries experienced any major 
surprises . The libraries tended to viaw their experiences in Adult Inde- 
pendent Learning projects as positive. However, numerous tensions were 
experienced in managing these projects, a fact which is explicitly stated 
in most of the draft reports and clearly implicit- in others . \ 

Four of the five libraries vested control of the planning', though not 
necessarily the decision-making, of adult learning programs in the hands 
■of a specific group chosen for this purpose . Most groups limited their 
memberships to approximately.fivG professional personnel, with the range 
going from^S to 10 professionals . The'PP&E group might be expanded to 
include various subsidiary groups, termed "adjunct faculty" and the like, 
whose primary function was to advise the major Program Planning and 
Evaluation Group. The role of the PP&E group was- two-fold: first to act 
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as a clearinghouse for all data collected i% the implementation 9f the pro- 
ject; and, second, to determine the specific direction of the program. 
Each of the PP&E groups was also charged with the respoasibility of pro- 
ducing written documents delineating goals, objectives, and action plans. 
Two libraries , Woodbridge and Atlanta, produced such documents and 
appended them to their reports. 

Each of the draft reports from Atlanta, Portland, Salt Lake, and ' 
Woodbridge discussed in some detail the workings of their particular ' ~ 
PP&E group. The Tulsa report, curiously, does not cover the activity of 
its PP&E group. All five libraries experienced some managerial difficulties. 
The large size of some of the PP&E groups, such as ftjrtland's, made 
arriving at consensus a difficult and time-consuming task. In such cases , 
the usual mechanisn? employed in making decisions was the establishment 
of small task forces charged with specific responsibilities. However, 
care needed to be taken lest the task of decision-making in general de- 
volved upon the heads of senior administration acting mostly alone. When 
this happened at one library, steps were immediately taken to bring decision- 
making back to the attention of the PP«cE group as a whole. 

Each of the libraries tended to view their participation in planning 
tlirough the establishment of PP&E groups . However, the majority of li- 
braries tended to limit membership in the PP&E group io upper- and 
middle-management, lb achieve a greater degree of participation, an 
advisory group was usually selected which might consist of those librarians 
directly acting as consultants to learners or a pjirt of that larger group who 
would be charged with specific duties, such as planning training sessions, 
as occurred at Woodbridge. The role of these advisory groups was to ad- 
vise, but hot necessarily to consent, in the decisions of the central PP&E 
committee . 
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In general, each library;s PP&E group was charged with the following 
responsibilities: - . 

1. Development of data collecting and evaluation methods. 

2. Development and writing of service plans . 

3. Communicating results of service implementation to library 
^ staff. 

Training on the national and local-level has already been discussed 
in the first part of this summary document. Little individual differences - 
in training techniques can.be detected in the library dfaftVeports with 
the major exception of Woodbridge . The typical training sequence in- 
volved attendance at national conferences and workshops held- by the 
national faculty by a few staff members , -mostly administrative, and 
establishment of internal workshops and seminars hosted on occasion by 
outside consultants, for those members the library professional staff 
directly involved in the project. Training sessions were planned either 
directly by the PP&E group or by task forces specifically designated for , 

this duty. : 

» ^ • 

The most elaborate ,- and atypical , in-hous^ training package was - 
developed by Woodbridge. This library appears to have been determined 
that all members of the library staff, whether professional or not, would 
be involved in some sort of training. To this end , four groups were 
selected for training, each of which was to be given information pn the 
prbject ranging from detailed seminars and workshops on such diverse sub- 
jects as interpersonal communications and reading to simple' summaries on 
the progress of the project. 

Particularly interesting was the reaction of the individual libraries to 
the use of outside consultants, both as training group leaders and' as con- 
sultants for the compiling of draft reports . Where training sessions were » 
analyzed by the individual library, such as at Woodbridge, general reaction 
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^ to consultants was fairly negative, in some cases, quite negative. Major 
difficulty was seen in communicating library needs and goals to those un- 
familiar with libraries . In- the ^riting of draft reports by consultants of 
two libraries, one library experienced much difficulty in communicating 
its goals and objectives for service implementation to its consultant, 
another library was forced to require a major readjustment on the part of 
its particular consu.ltant in order that the final report be more gear.ed to the 
perceived needs of the li£)rary. " • . 

Each library implemented its new service in a pilot and expansion 
phase . All of the libraries which reported on publicity campaigns, indicated 
thata change in publicity techniques between- pilot-and expansion appeared 
to be necessary. The two main methods by which patrons were attracted 
to Adult Independent Learning projects ,were newspapers and in-library pub- 
licity, the former being more important than the latter. This fact correlated 
with the finding that most users of AIL projects were frequent library users, 
fhose libraries rep6rting on publicity indicated that more attention needed 
to be devoted to local publicity needs through discussion with local com- , 
munity groups and through more extensive in-house library publicity. 

Most of the five libraries entered the program with some preconceived 
idea of who would be attracted by the program. Some surprises were in 
order for these libraries. One library, Portland, decided to allow the target 
population to evolve with implementation of the service . In this case no 
specific target group emerged. Most were between 24 and 35 years of age. 
Woodbridge alone differed in its learner population, with the majority of 
them being in the 35-54 age group. Surprising to most of the libraries was 
the small number of retired and senior citizens Qttra.cted to the programT- 
The figure for this groHp was usually quite low relative to other categories 
of "learners,. Learners tended to be mostly female although this ratio of 
female to male was less than expected and differed from pilot to expansion 
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programs; 'The educational experience of learners was varied and ranged 
from some high school to college graduate . As a whole , the group of 
learners showed a fairly high level of education. Most learners tended to 
have at least some college experience . Occupational characteristics varied 
• and no cleaf group emerged/' koweverf^f those learners in the' 24-35 age 
bracket most were blue collar workers . Of those in the 35-54 age bracket 
most were white collar workers . The majority were frequent library users . 
Importantly, the second largest group of learners had never used the public 
library before. ■ - 

- Learning goa;s for each library's adult independent learners were quite 
homogenous . Most appeared to. be interested in those subjects covered 
in the Dewey 6()0s. Learning objectives -varied from personal development 
through job preparation to educational credit. A difficulty arose among some 
reporting libraries as'' to what constituted "personal'development" and other ^ 
categories due to lack of precise" definition. 

Data relating to user satisfaction was viewed as suspect by many pi 

^ the reporting "libraries. Where outside consultants interpre.ted the data'^of ' 
user satisfaction, it was usually accepted as given.' One'mai^|ulate 
-that this might du6 to the librarian's recognitton of tjie patron's usual 
desire to please based on experience versus the relative lapk of such ex- i 
perience in general by consultants . Sometimes responses'of user satisfaction 

- • differed from patron to learner's advisbr, with theliatter, for example, viewing 
himself/herself as more available to the patrorv^than did the former. Both 
librarian and pairon expressed the view that learning goals were clarified 
through interpersonal communication between librarian and patron. 

The process of providing service to adult independent fearners was 
similar in all of the five libraries, ' Three dimensions comprised this service: 
Learner's Advisory Service, informational service, and referral service. 
Learner's- Advisory Service involved direct contact between a librarian and 
potential learner. The usual procedure was for the learner to gome into the 
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library and express his/her interest. The patron would be directed to a 
learner's advisor or would make an appointment to see an adyisor at. a later 
date. Initially, some libraries overestimated the demand for Learner's 
Advisory Service. When this demaad did not materializ.e , reduction in 
number of staffing hours for this service took place . The expected, use of 
this service during evenings and weekends did not materialize. The average 
number of consultations between learners and librarians was'two, with the 
average time per consultation being 25-30 minutes. The librarians involved 
in this work viewed their roles ap supportative of the adult independent 
learner's goals and objectives. They did not view themselves as teachers. 

Two of the five libraries developed elaborate informational services 
in support^of tiie library's ir iependent learning projects . Atlanta's previous 
participation in the Neighborhood Information Center project ha^d left it with 
an extensive bank of information, which was added t6 and updated. Woorf- 
obridge developed a data bank consisting mostly of up-to-date information 
of community resources, community help agencies , and individuals willing' 
to act as "r©5ourcG people for individual 'learners . 

Referral service tended to be limited during the pilot phase's and move 
used. during the expansion phases of the projects. All patrons who were 
referred elsewhere expressed satisfaction with their referrals . 

Each library engaged in its°own data collecting and evaluation based 
upon forms it devised for that purpose. This individuality led to a hetero- • 
geneity among record keeping mechanisms . Certain common question^ and 
data bases were sought by most of the libraries . These are discussed in 
part one of the summary Report. Specifically, most libraries sought basic 
demographic data such.as age, occupation,. 'sex, and whether or not the 
patcon was a frequent library ^ser. Rather unclear definition of data cate- 
gories appears in the five library draft reports. 
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All libraries experienced difficulty ia getting proper completion of data 
forms . In the case of one library, a serious problem in staff morale re- 
sulted from lack of information as to how the data was to be used and what 
it was to be used for. In some cases all of the questions required an 
answer by the librarian which was not forthcoming. At least one librar)^ 

it discovered after the pilot project had been com^ 
pleted that data instruments used during the pilot did not supply the 

information needed. — " '* 

/ — 

Between 5 and 7 different fonns were generallv used by the libraries. 
These represented three basics categories: initial interview, patron's' 
progress, and patron-librarian satisfaction with service given. Data were 
presented in raw numerical figures usually, though not always, converted 
to percentages. Sophisticated summary data-sheets were usually not. pre- 
pared ; ' In the case where a statistical analysis was given of raw data , 
'interpretation of this analysis was not readily apparent. " . • 

Coding of the data took.place at the local library level. Interpretation 
of the coding proved difficult, due in part to the heterogeneity qf the data 
asked for by the questionnaires, as well as the difficulty of definition of 
specif id categories . One of the clearest needs for all' libraries engaged 
in the provision of service of this kind is a common mechanismjor collect- 
ing data, such as is now in use among project libraries. 

Data collected was usually supplied to the PP&E group on a monthly 
basis. Attempts were made by most of the libraries to keep records re- - 
lating toJndividuQl learners with the files kept by the learner's advisor 
until completion of the project. 

On the whole, the data collection experience proved to be among the 
most valuable exercises engaged in by each of ^the five libraries . It re- ' 
vealed a major weakness among libraries as Veil as a marked appreciation 
of simplicity of record keeping. 
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Traditional library services were viewed somewhat differently by the 
five libraries upon completion of the various phases of the Adult Independent ' 
Learning project than before their completion. Although most libraries had 
developed elaborate interlibrary loan facilities ; these seemed little used 
by learner's advisors . Library duties which were. primarily clerical in 
nature but which were performed by professionals interfered with the pro- 
vision of service and. tended to be reduced considerably as the project wore 
on. Those libraries which either considered themselves to be operating • 
under a more participatory management style or who wished to move to a " 
more participatpiy management style found'the task to be more difficult and 
time-consuming than they might have expected. The frustrations and problems 
inherent in initiating any kind of mejor n'ew service were very sharply^ brought 
home to the five libraries, as was a realization that, however time-consuming 
these problems might be, they were necessary parts of innovative service. 

Above all, the five libraries discovered that they could indeed provide 
adults with significant opportunities for independent learning which did not. 
' differ markedly from traditional professional conceptions of library service. 
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TRAINrNG MANUALS DEVELOPED BY NATIONAL PACULTY 



Program Planning .and Evaluation 

DeProspo,,E. R. A program planning and evaluation manual. New York 

College, Entrance Examination Board, New York, New York, October 1973. 

DeProspo, E. R. Evaluation design and data system manual. New York 
College Entrance Examination Board, New York, New York, July 1974. 

Mavor, A. S. A system for evaluating services to the adult independent 

learner through the public library. New York College Entrance Examination 
Board, New York, New.York, May 1975. 

Understanding the Adult Learner 

Szczypkowski, R, B. Understanding the adult learner. New York College 
Entrance Examination Board, New York, New York, May 1974. ^ 

Decision Making and Educational^Tlanninq ^ 

Gelatt, H. B. Decision making and educational pla.nhing: A librarian's 

manual. New York College Entrance Examination Board, New York, New 
York, December 1973.^ 

Inten/lewinq and Need Diagnosis 

Mavor, A. S . Interviewing and need diagnosis. New York College Entrance 
Examination Board, N,ew York, New York, December 1973. 

Guiding , the 'Learner in the Use of Study Materials 

Monroe, M. £• Preparing a reading study guide for the adult independent 
student: Criteria, formats, procedures. New York Collegq.;E;nt.^ance 
Examination Board, New York, New York, January 1974. 

Training Plan Development 

Mavor, A. S. Training plan development workbook. New York College 
Entrance Examination Board, New York, New York, August 1974. 
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mTRODUCTIOM 

♦ 

This appendix contains a set of materials related to a training sequence 
in Interpersonal Communications and Interviewing Skills conducted at the 
Free Public Library of. Wood bridge, Woodbridge, New Jersey. _ This sequence 
represents only one aspect of the training planned and conducted for learners' 
advisors . The initial step in the training program development was the 
identification of advisor tasks and the skills, knowledges and attitudes re- 
quired to effectively perform these tasks. Once this identification was ac- 
complished, learners' advisors Were asked to indicate their level of confidence 
in each of the skill, knowledge and attitude areas. These ratings formed the 
basis for the tr.aining program . 

The first piece of material included in this appendix is a training outline 
prepared by members of the library staff. This outline specifies advisor 
tasks, the skills, knowledges and attitudes to be acquired through training, 
the staff to receive training and suggested methoc's for conducting and evalu- 
ating the training. This document was used as a guide in selecting outside 
consultants and as an aid for consultant preparation. The second piece of 
material is the workshop outline prepared by selected consultants . This 
material contains brief descriptions of content, methods and scheduling. 
The-- third piece of material is the training session evaluation based on 
responses of workshop participants . 
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IMD£PE1^DENT LEARNER PROTECT: TRAII^IMG OTnT.TMR 

1^ — Content of Training: Interpersonal communication and interviewing skills . 
— Service Objoctivp: To offer individualized consultation services to adult 
self-diregted learners, offering them assistance through the following tasks: 

a. Helping learners clarify their educational needs 

b. Helping learners assess their present levels of knowledge and edu- 
cational needs 

c. Helping learners formulate their educational goals 

d . Informing learners of the variety of educational opportunities and 
resources * 

e. Guiding learners in the development of their educational plans 

f. Facilitating -learners' decision-making 

g. Interpreting library materials and services to learners 

h. Aiding learners in interpreting their progress in terms of their 
stated learning goals and objectives 

i. Facilitating the learners' evaluation of their learning project{s) . 
3.' Knowledges to be Acquired: 

a. Interpersonal communications techniques 

b. Interviewing techniques 

,c. Methods for drawing learners out 

d. Techniques of aiding learners in interpreting their needs to the extra- 
library resources to which they have been referred. 

e. . Subjective methods for measuring success. 
4 . Skills ^to be Acquired: 

a. Basic interviewing skills , ^ » 

b. ' Basic communications skills 

c. Making learners feel at ease 

d. Drawing learners out. ■ 
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e; ^ Aiding learners in interpreting their needs to the extra-library resources 
to which they have been referred 

f . Help learners interpret their progress in terms of a stated' objective ■ 

g. Ability to guide rather than direct through the interview process, 
i-: — Attitudes and Behavior to bg Acquired: ♦ 

a. - Amiability ' \ 

b. Desire -to communicate effectively 

c. Feeling at ease with strangers 

d. Tact and sensitivity in discussion of learners' goals, views, ob- 
jectives, and prior accomplishments 

e . Patience « 

f. Be supportive of learners . 

^ — Staff to Re ceive the Tr rnininn- Group J, ' ' 

7., Sugg ested Training Mathnd- , ■ 

Group participation in role playing, case studies, discussion and drills. 
3^ — Prop osed Methods'for evaluating Training- 

, ■ a . Survey trainees at end of each training session about content, 
format , etc . 

b. Statement from trainer assessing the session, particularly group 
response 

» 

■ c . Self-a^ssessment by learners' advisors following completion of 
. ■ _ entire training program, aimed at assessing competence level as 
it affects task performance. 
1^ — Number. Length and Spacing of Sessions: ' 
. Suggest 2 full days. 
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WORKSHOP ON INTe'rPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS AND.COMMUNICATIONS 



1 . Community Building 

■ Rationale: The workshop will prepare the participants for a relatively 
close, one-to-one relationship with adult learners . Since we will deal with 
the skills necessary to facilitate an interpersonal relationship, a feeling of 
community, of safety among the workshop participants must be constructed as 

, a first step. In the resulting warm atmosphere true feelings are more likely 
to be expressed and the task to^be undertaken will advance more rapjdly. 
2 . Personal Values of Participants 

Rationale : A great deal of emotional distance is likely to exist between 
the Learners' Advisors' and the Adult Learners. Among the factors creating " 

; this distance are: disparity of age and of educational background . In addi- 
tion, a Learners' Advisor has selected the profession of Library Science and 
sees a career path ahead while the Adult Learner is struggling with such 
issues as, selecting an educational and vocational or career path . It is 
crucial that great empathy exist between Adult Learner and Learners' Advisor. 
To accomplish this end. the workshop participants will deal extensively with 
their own values . > 
3-. Interview Techniques " ■ ' 

Rationale : Part of the process of getting involved as an Adult Learner 
involves the completion of interview forms. This process should not only run 
smoothly, but, properly handled, can also yield information of great value 
to the Learners' Advisor in making decisions and giving advice . 

" 4 . Listening Skills 

Rationale: The ability to elicit both information and feelings from an 
AJult Learner can be blocked by several obstacles, including lack of empathy, 
conflicting values, distractions or personal concerns of the listener and 
simple lack of listening skills . Exercises will be participated "in which first 
point out that blocks do exist which prevent us from hearing the real meaninct 
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which the speaker wished to convey. Secondly, we will practice reflecting 
back to the listener our perception of the essence of what we heard . This 
second step wilj prevent misunderstandings, make the adMsing process work 
smoothly and encourage the Adult Learner in the belief that he or she has 
really been understood . ^ 
5 . Communicating Skills • 

Rational e: In one sense, this is the complement of listening skills and 
is needed to feed back, or reflect, what the Adult Learner has said. However, 
these skills are needed at all points in the Learner-Advisor relationship, 
which, ideally, will be of a long term nature. Skills in communication will 
go a long way in preventing judgmental behavior on thQ part of the Advisor and 
in solving problems if they arise . . 
6. G r oOp Discussion 

Rationale: It is likely that the library staff will have feelings about filling 
the role of Learners' Advisor. On the negative side, this is a new duty to be 
performed without the elimination of any other duties and without any increase 
in salary. It also thrusts thorn into a long-term one-to-one relationship with 
an adult patron dealing with the weighty issues of values and careeer choices . 
No preparation for such interpersonal relationships is provided in the graduate 
training of librarians . This should leave most of the participants beginning 
this workshop feeling unprepared for the role of Learners'" Advisor and some of 
them feeling resentful since such a role was not part of the librarian's job 
when they entered the field. On the positive side this Adult Learner prpject 
is exciting not only because it is an effort to try something new but also be- 
cause It further formalizes the librarian's role as a helping professional. 
This should open up a whole new area of personal satisfaction for a librarian 
who con follow the progress and growth of the Adult Learner over an extended 
period . In addition, the whole alternative education movement is blossoming 
around the country to meet the shortcomings of mainstream schools, to give 
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treatment to troubled adolescents and now, under this project, to prcvide a ' 
second chance to adults who^want an education. The workshop participants . 
are in the forefront of this movement which should provide personal pride and 
interesting future career opportunities . ' . . 

Unless negative feelings about this project can be given vent to, conscious 
. or unconscious opposition to the project will result. In addition, if none of 
the librarian participants see all the advantages of this project, the trainers 
will be able to present them during the discussions . - 
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Group I. * • . 

1 . Schedule 
^ Session I 

• Community Building ' . 

• Personal Values 

• Communication Skills t 

"^^^""^^•---^^ - reading assignment ' 

Practice use of communication skills^ 

Session II 

•V 

• Community Building 
. ' • Personal Values - discussion of reading assignment 

• Debriefing Communication Skills Assignmerit"* 
- "Homework" - Practice of communication skills 

Session III . ^--^ 
— « ^ — 

• Debriefing Communication Assignment ' ' "^^^ / 

^# Group Discussion - Pro and con on the Aduft Learners' project 

> • Listening Skills 

"Homework" - Practice communication^^ond listening skills 
Session IV ' - 

• ^Debriefing Communication and Listening Assignments 

• Interviewing Techniques 

• Concluding Discussion 

2 ♦ T Gchniques 



\ 



\ 



Session I 

# Communit y Building : Valuing Techniques (name tag, I Am Proud, 
Either-Or Forced' Choice) , Warm Ups (milling, non-verbal greeting) 

♦ Personal Values: Paper and pencil assignment centering around 
\ the following problem: Your M .L.S. degree is gone; you only 

have a Bachelor's degree.. What would you do if you had to choose 
a career other_than_ Library Science? Read plans in small groups. 
Discuss in entire group the implications of this exercise as it 
applies to the Adult Learner . - 
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• Comnmnicatioh SkilLg- Lecture, pencil and paper exercise, , 
role plays. . 

For next assignment: The Stude'nt As Nigger a collection of essays 
in paperback form by Jerry Farber (New York: Pocket Books) 
Session II . ' » 

• Community Building : Warm ups ' . i "^t 

• Personal Values: . Life Line, Two Ideal Days, Epitagh-/ Group 
•• Discussion on The Student As Nigger and its implications for 

having empathy toward 'the Adult L'earner, ' » 

• Debriefing Communicati on Skills A'ssignment: Group discussion 
Session III 

P^^'^^Qf^"^ Communi cation Assignment : Small group discussion. 

• Group Discussion Pro and Con on the Adult Learners' Pro) ent; 
. Debate in either. fishbowl or entire group or both, 

• Listening Skills: Rogefian Listening, Triads 
Session IV 

• Debriefing Communica tion and Listening Assiq nm(^n^q> Entire - 
g/oup discussion, role plays. 

• Interview Techniques: Lecture, paper and pencil exercise using 
actual interview form on one another ^in dyads, 

• Concluding Discussion: Entire g«;ou^ discussion, I Learned and 
I Wonder statementsij" 
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TRAINING SESSION EVALUAt\oN: INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICAT A AND 
■• INTERVIEWING techniques! '' ~ V \ 

.;■ • ■ ■■■ ■■ -\ 

The training on interpersonal communication and interviewing tec|iniques 
consisted of four 1/2 day sessions. The attendance at each session varied^. 
Nineteen of those attending retufned evaluation forms, . ^ 
. . In general the sessions received excellent ratings from the staff. The 
. overall rating was: 



1 


No.^of Re&F^ondents 


Percentage of Respondents 


Terribie 


-0 


• 0 


Ve?y Poor 






0 ■ 


Belo>.» Average 


d 


0 


Average 








Above Average 






'5.3 


Very Good . , 


9 




47.4 


Excellent 


9 




47..4 

— ' 



Most of the respondents found the subject content relatively complex but 



very practical. and useful 



Subject Corit'ent 



Simple 
■ A 



Complex 



. All theory, little 
practical value » 



Very practical and 
useful 



.1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



No of 
Respondents 



0 

2 

7 , 
■ 7 
3 

0- 

0 

3 
16 



Percentage of 
R(?spondents 



0. 

36.85. i 

^36.8 
15.8 

0 

! 0 
. 0 
■15.8 
■ 84.2 
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^ ^ Information Presented 

! 


No. of 
Respondents 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


Very 
Not h 


t 

helpful 1 ' 

2 
3 

1^ 4 
lelpful 5 , 


15 

* 3 
. 0 
1 


78 .9 

15.3' '; 
0 

5.3 

0- 


The consultant team got unanimously excellent ratings on theif degree. of 
enthusiasm and primarily good ratings on their knowledge of the subject area. 


Consultants 


No. of ' 
Respondents 


Percentage of 
. Respondents ' 


^ Unen 

> 

> 

Enthu 
Knew 

Lacke 
. grasp 


thusiastic ' 1 
^ 

2 

• 

3 . 

l . 4 

siastic , ■ 5 

the subject-well i 
- -2 
3 

d a-^ essential 5 
of subject 


0 

0 " 
0 

■ 0 
19 

10 
1 
1 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 

100 

.26.^3 
52.6 
5.3 
5.3 
10.5 


' Most of the respoftdents found the consultant's manner.of presentation 
tp be clear and interesting. . * ' ^ 


Presentation 


No. of 
Respondents 


Percentage of 
Respondents 


MuddJ 
Clear 


led 1 

.2 
3 

4 " 

5 • ■ 


' 0 
\ 0 
0 
5 
14 


0 

• 0 
0 

26.3 " ■ 
.73.7 
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Description of Learning Project 

14 Learnmg goais (select onoy 
D increase knowledge 
O Pleasure and recreation 

Elaborate goaf 



□ Educational credtt □ Job advancement or change 

□ Increase skill ^ □ Contribute to community 
D Meet people with common interests 



f5- -Acg^a of learning projecs (sotoctone'r 

□ Religion □ Social sciences 

LJ Technology, appfto^i sctence LJ Arts 
\ 

Elaborate' area of interest 



n General works D Philosophy ' ' - 
D Language □ Pure science 

iterature Q General geography and history 



16 Background know!ocigo/sk,ff,n>earn.ng area □ No experience □ Some experience 
^E^P^^^ Elaborate background: ' ^ 



17 Learning rr^otnoci Dreforrod by learner isoioci one) 

Q Sock's ' ' □Audiovisual 
□ Formal classes ' □ informal discussions 

Elaborate learning meinod 



O Programmed instruction^ 
O Other 



1 8 Learning location preferred by learner (select one ) 
^^^.^1 In library □ la classroom □ Al home 

Elaborate location 



□ Other 



19 Possible ways of helping the learner meet learnng goal(s) 
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COMMON DATA- SYSTEM FORMS 
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■Interview 

Mterview conducted □ Phone □ In person 
Date- ... 

Time 3egun Ended 

General Information aboulLearner 

1 Learner . . . > 

3 * "Address „ . * 



Th^ purpose of this form is to provide the 
advisor with information about the learner 
and to provide both the advisor and the 
learner with a common' basis for working^ 
through the learning project. This form 
should, be filled out by the advisor. ' 



2. □ Male □ Female 



Resident 

6 Speciffcoccugalion 
\ 



□ Nonresident 



« 

D In-service area 



2^0 



7 accupaticna! category i-Qpdor wtff complcic ) 

Housewife □ Manager, administrator 

D Other v/htteobilar worker 
£2 Unemployed 



; — I B!ue ccNar worker 
L^i Professional' 



□ Retired 
* □ Student 
O Other • 



'9 Use ohf:iro]cct library 
LJ Once or msce a monih 

10 Use of oUvr ;.bf anes ■■ 
D Once or more a rnonih 

1 ! Ubrary card Gyos 



18-24 25-34 35-4^4^ 45-54 



55-64 



65 



NR 



□ Once or more every 6 monthK^ □ Less than once a. year 
U Once or more a year Never 

□ Once or more every 6 months □ Lesslha(i once a year 
sQ Once or rfjore every year Q Never' 

□ no^ 



□ na 



i 2 Learned of Learner s Advisory Service through Newspaper 

□ Library display; Community display Du^^irian 

. □ Another agency tl Community quireacfi Dather^si/yj 




O Radio, D.TV"' 
D Word of mouth 



.13 Educalion completed □ Eighth gr-ada^ess.. □ Some l-^ghschool'^^l-hgh school graduate 

□ Some college ^ Qg-.^., ^^ □ Gr-atiya*e work 

Elaborate; . ■ ' • \ . - , ^ 
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* Description of Learning Project 

^ 14 Learning goais/se/ec/ one;- 
D Increase knowledge 
d Pleasure and recreation 

Elaborate goaf' 



□ Educational credit • □ Job advancernent or change 

□ Increase skill ^ □ Contribute to community 
Q Meet people with corhmon interests 



15 -A(§aol learn,ng project (select one)' 

^' □ Religion □ Social sciences 

D Technology, applie.d scrence D Arts 

Ela.borale area of interest 



D General works O Philosophy* ' . 

□ Language □ Pure science 

Q Literature □ General geography and history 



16 Bf|ckgroundknovv!Gdge/sk.|fm>earnmgarea □ No experience □ Someexpenence 
^E^P^f^ ' Elaborate background: ' ^ 



1 7 Learning retrod p^-eferred by \can^e( (seloa one ) 

book's Q Audiovisual 

□ Formal classes ' □ informal discussions 

Elaborate toarn^ng metnod 



O Programmed instruction* 
Q Other 



18. Learning location preferred by learner fsc/ec/or?oi 

In library Q in classroom [j At home 

Elaborate location 



□ Other 



1 9. Possible ways of helpmg jhe learner meet learning goal(s) 



Description of Learning Project (continued) 

20 Recommended sequence of learning project (where to begin and steps to follow): 



Advisory Servicr; 

21 LJ ExDia ^^mg inoependenl'leammg pfogram 

I ! 

\ — : Deeming pro|ocl scope 
Elaborate sorvtce* SI 



n Clarifying leaYning goals ' 
Q Developing learning sequence 



Information Support Service 

22 □Prov,demater.a>s □ Refer outs.de hbrary □ Referms.de library J □ Gathennformation 
UPfOvtdestv^dy guide OFrovide resource !isi D Oihor tspeciiy) 



■Elaborate setwais) 



Steps to be taken before next aopomtment 



Next appo;ntn-)ent dale 
Comments 



Learner's Advisor 
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Progress Report 

"Contact Q Phone D In per son 
Date " * . 

Time- Begun Endod 

Learner 

Visit No 

Modifications In Learning Project 

1 Changes and/ or o!aborat«ons in learning goafs 



The purpose of this form Is to provide a 
record for the learner and the advisor of the 
learner's progress. Thls form should be filled 
out by the advisor. 



2 Changes in scope of area onniorosi • D Broader 

3 Baoorations o( changes in area ol inlerest 



CH Narrov/er 



•J Changes in v.ays of helping jj^rner meel goals. 



5 .Changes eJaborahorstnsequorxo of learning project 



Advisory Service 

6 n Evplam^pg mrjepenclent learning prograni 
J — ' * t> . 

Cfarifyng learntng goals 

7 Eiaboraio sorvjcefs^ 



LJ Doiining project scope 

D Developing learning sequence 



Information Support Service - , " 

8 □ Provide materials □ Provide study guide □ Provide resource list □ Galhonnformatton 

□ Refer outside horary" □ Rofennsido library . ^ □ Other fspec/Zyl' 
•9 Elaborate servict^^s). ' ' ^ 

10 Steps to be taken before next appointment - ' ^ 



1 1 .Next appofniment dali^- 
, . Learner's Advjsor . 
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Form B. UD- Mo 



Progress Evaluation Interview 

Conlact □ Phone • Din person 
Date- ■ 

1 Learnof ^ 

2 Does ihe learner feel that the learning project is moving al an adequate pace? 

, Qyos Dno . Do, 

Elaborate 



The primary purpose of this form is diag- 
nostic. It should help the advisor^adjus» to 
theneeds of the learner This form should be 
filled out by the advisor^in conversation with 
the learner 



>ori't know 



3 Does me,|f arner ^o^Mhal he/she is progressing iowarci his/her learning goal? . 
Q^^^^ " • i'l^^^o ' DoonUnov/ 



'Elaborate 



Has tne advisor been available when needecP • Q Yes 
If no ' ho.v can ints problem do correctecP ^ 



□ no 



5 Have tne iiorary facihttes been conducive to the learner s projecl'' 
If no." hO'.v can this Situation be improved'' 



6 Has thoadvisor provided the needed assistance in learning plan daveloptnent? 

" -J' ' ■□no , □ Don't know ; 

, " If "no."^whatsf»ould the advisor do'? 
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Dale 
Learner 

Referral Worksheet 



This^form will provide a record of all referrals, 
made for a. learner, an Indication of whether ap^ 
pointments were kept, and the usefulness of each 
referral as judged by the learner 



Agency /lnd»vfdUril 



Q 

B 
c 
o 
o 
>> 
o 

o ^ 

< -o 



CO 

Q> C. 



<i> a 



c 

o 

E 
c 

o _ 
< ^ 



3 



if no{ kept or not useful (give reason) 



V 



^ f 
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I Form E. I.D No. 



Learner's Evaluation 



ThepurposG of thisform is to get tho learner's 
impressions of tlie advisory service. The 
learner fills out the form. 



Ouostions 



Evaluations 



£ 

CO 



<0 
>> 



/ Was the library open when you needed 

2 Were the l.orary facilitie$ helpful to you m doing your learning pro)OC(? 

3 Was the Learner's Advisor available when you wanted to talk? 

4 V/ere you comfortable io talking to the Learner's Adv.sor about what 
wanted to iearn'> 



you 



5 Dtd the Learner's Advisor undot'stand what you vvanted to learn'? 



6, VVas the Learnerv. AdviSor f^etpful m dev.eioping^ a plan lor yO)ir learning 

^heipmg you dopae how to begin |and whar to dcP 
L _ „ 

7/ Were the r.ght materials ibcoVs tapes, etc ) available when yoa neerlcd 
them'' . 



8 Were Iho mater.als cj.von io you by the Learner s Advisor useSul .n helping ) 
you learn what you wanSocf to loam"? 

9 H you used a list of resources or a study^gu.rle in yotir learn.nn were thev 
helpfuP . . 



10. If you were roferrod Io annifir.- arjency did that arjoncy tiolp you in your 
loarning proiecf 

1 1 Overall were you satisfied with the help provided to you by'the Learner's 
Advisory Service? 
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Form F 



12 Would you use the servico agam'^ 

13 Would you rocoriwond tho service to bomeono eisp'' 



□ Yes □ No □ Don\know 



□ Yes □ No □ Don't kndyv 



1 4 Ho^^ do you thtnk you have chan ^pcI as a result of your project and the help the library has provided? 



Lcarnof $ nam^? 
Date 
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FofmF 



/ 



Learner's Advisor^^valuation 



The purpose of Ihis forrrf is to obtain the ad- 
visor's overall evaluation of the experience 
wilW the learner. Advisors fill out this form. 



Ooestions 



Was ihe learner com^orfabie m talking to you aDout vvh^t he 'sii0 wanloci 
to iQam^ 



Did fOu understand wHai the loifOPi wanted to learn? 
Were you helptul m devcloomti a learning plan'? 
Were you aVailabio when ihe learner w.^njeciJo talk'^ 



VV.To appropriate matonaf? tv^niam fur the learner whpn'ho/r>he needed 



Were th*^ rnaJprials thai you pfovaled the learner usoful .n helping hrnvhc^ 
reach h*$. her learning goa!^ , *^ . 



7 
8 



if yoii provi'led a $iudv a^l Was it usohH to iho learner'> 

« 

If you referred the fe^arner lu ar oiiir,.dc agency was thts agendy iielpful to 
jho learned ' 



Oye^an wJe >ou sal^shed v.'iih how yoti helped the ioarnot with his/he 
learning /ro^ect? * ^ . ^ 
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C-17. ForunG:I.D. No 



10. .Did you foel you had enough ttme to work vyith the learner'? 
H "no."cploase comment; 



G Yes □ No 



1 1 We/o the faciliiies and ecitiipmont tn the library sufficient 
lor what you needed to help the learner'' " • 
If "no/' please conifnent 



□ Yes □ No 



12 Dtd^ou see indications of chanrio m the learner as a result of his/her prolects-? 



Learner s Advisor 
I.D. No. 
Dale- 
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